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COMMENT 


WE now reckon it a virtual certainty that Judge Alton B. 
Parker will be the nominee of the Democratic party in op- 
position to Theodore Roosevelt. The radical element ceased 
stamping and yelling as soon as Mr. Hearst reached the sage 
conclusion that it was useless to throw good money after bad, 
and announced that his papers would support the nominee 
of the convention, whatever his name. Mr. Bryan will have 
to make “a strong stand” for his “principles” to save his 
face, but we suspect that he will do most of his talking in 
committee, because he, too, must begin to get ready to fall 
into line, for the very simple and conclusive reason that he 
has no other place to go. 
peeled for an opportunity to make his final pronunciamento 
as dramatic as possible, but you need not be surprised if it 
should wind up in an eloquent elimination of factional dif- 
ferences and a sweeping denunciation of everything and 
everybody Republican. Anyhow, thank God and August Bel- 
mont, Mr. Bryan is down and out. 


The “conservative cabal,” comprising Senator Gorman, 
former Senator Smith of New Jersey, Charles F. Murphy of 
Tammany Hall, and Colonel Guffey of Pennsylvania, con- 
tinue to breathe together in mysterious conferences,—but to 
no effect, as they are well aware. Senator Gorman perceived 
and said as long ago as last January that nobody could pre- 
vent the South supporting the man favored by New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. Events have demonstrated the 
accuracy of his foresight. New York and Connecticut are 
committed irrevocably to Parker, and the majority of the New 
Jersey delegation which favors his nomination will cast the 
vote of that State as a unit for the candidate of her sister 
commonwealth. That Judge Parker will have a long lead 
on the first ballot everybody concedes; that a great many 
delegates, not instructed, are privately but definitely pledged 
to his support we happen to know to be a fact. Moreover, the 
wily conspirators have not closed the door behind their backs. 
They are not opposed to Parker—dear, no! He is a “ good 
man,” a “grand Democrat,” etc., ete., but would he poll 
the greatest number of votes against Roosevelt? That was 
the question most solemnly considered by the practised whis- 
perers, and it was answered by a determination to advocate 
the nomination of candidates in this order: 1, Gray (Smith’s 
candidate); 2, Gorman (Guffey’s); 3, McClellan (Murphy’s) ; 
4, Parker (nobody’s). That is the way the matter was left 
at the conference held on June 4. It is to be considered 
further at a meeting, possibly not quite so widely heralded, 
on or about the day this paper goes to press, namely, June 15. 





The process of elimination thereupon begins. First, Gray! 
No answer. He not only is not a candidate, but frankly de- 
elares that Parker is the strongest man mentioned. Gorman! 
Just stepped out. May come back, but—not likely. MeClel- 
lan! No time to speak up. Very busy reforming the city. 
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He will naturally keep his eyes - 





The voice 
is not loud, but distinct. It sounds strangely familiar to the 
conspirators, not unlike that of one Uncle David, who also 


Must not be disturbed—no fear! Parker! Here! 


once “ breathed.” But whosesoever the voice, there is but one 
lad left on the bench, and what, under such distressing cir- 
cumstances, can conscientious trustees of a great national 
party do? He was their candidate, anyhow. What if his 
number was 4% All couldn’t be No. 1. Parker and Victory! 
That is the way it will all end. The astute managers of 
Judge Parker’s candidacy predict his nomination on the 
second ballot. We venture the prophecy that there will be 
no second ballot. Massachusetts, Delaware, Wisconsin, all 
of the “favorite son” States—even, in our judgment, Mary- 
land—will change to the New-Yorker before the result is 
announced—and Parker will enter the lists with the prestige 
of a nomination as closely approaching Roosevelt’s in una- 
nimity as circumstances and free expression of opinion could 
make possible. 


Thus will end a most interesting preliminary campaign, 
the story of which has not been told and need not be in full. 
One error in the public mind, however, may be corrected. 
It is not to Senator Hill that Judge Parker owes his present 
political preeminence. Primarily, of course, that advantage 
is traceable to his own high character, attractive personality, 
place of residence, close tongue, and lack of enemies. But 
only a tyro in politics would suspect that the possession of 
even these admirable qualities could account for the systematic 
uprisings throughout the length and breadth of the land in his 
favor. Very shrewd, far-reaching, quiet work has been done— 
and done so effectively that when the old-timers awoke, they 
discovered that it was too late. The sun had been shining 
above the ridge-pole for hours. In 1892 Mr. Whitney had 
secured virtual pledges from a majority of the delegates be- 
fore even such past masters of the art as Senators Hill and 
Murphy realized that he had begun to work. The same trick 
was turned this year by August Belmont, a Cleveland man, 
who perceived earlier than some that the ex-President could 
not be nominated, who realized that unless a systematic and 
determined effort was made the party would drift into the 
fatuous hands that controlled it in 1900, and who thereupon 
went to work on his own hook, adroitly, carefully, and with 
deadly persistence. If, following in the footsteps of his dis- 
tinguished father, Mr. Belmont shall, as chairman of the 
National Committee, exercise political sagacity as unusual 
as he has exhibited thus far, Mr. Cortelyou will be kept as 
busy as his august chief could desire. 


All of which leads up to the pertinent question: Assuming 
the nominations as anticipated and platforms not differing 
materially, for whom should a true patriot vote—Roosevelt 
or Parker? This, to us, is:no new query. It arrives in every 
mail from everywhere—from “old subscriber,” “new sub- 
seriber,” “prospective subscriber,” “ advertiser,” “ possible 
advertiser,” “advertising agent,” lawyer, doctor, merchant, 
chief. It were of little use to be a Yankee and not enjoy a 
Yankee’s prerogatives. So we answer by asking, Is there 
any good reason why a Republican should refuse to vote 
for Roosevelt, or a Democrat refuse to vote for Parker? 
Perhaps, before reaching a definite decision, we had better 
hear what the Roosevelt and Democratic conventions have to 
say for themselves. 





While Mr. Roosevelt is figuring out a running mate likely 
to be most helpful to his own canvass, the Democrats—more 
especially the Parker Democrats—are beginning to take notice 
on their own account. At this writing they seem to favor 
former-Governor Francis or District-Attorney Folk, both of 
Missouri. The advocates of the former assert that he is the 
one Democrat in the West best equipped to enthuse those 
whose emotions would not ordinarily sizzle over a strictly 
judicial candidate for first place, and, in confirmation of 
iheir declaration, they point with pride to the hundreds of 
thousands who do not hesitate to slap their favorite on the 
shoulder and call him “ Dave.” They also think the prestige 
accruing from the presumed success of his direction of the 
great Fair would be a potent factor in the getting of votes. 
Mr. Folk’s friends, on the other hand, insist that he has made 
a record for ability, courage, and integrity in the conduct of 
a public office which, from its very rarity in his vicinity, has 





























not only attracted very wide attention, but has won universal 
respect throughout the country. These are good arguments. 
Of Mr. Francis’s widespread popularity there is no question. 
He is equally at home in genteel conversation with kings and 
rail-splitters. He is, moreover, we do not doubt, a good man 
ut bottom, but somehow or other we have come to regard Mr. 
Folk as a particularly good man. He occupies a position in 
the estimation of the people quite similar to that held by 
Grover Cleveland when he had routed the rascals in Buffalo. 
No name in the country would strengthen the Parker ticket 
so much as his. Some say that he would rather be Governor 
of Missouri and finish up his raseal-breaking job—that, hav- 
ing an eye on the future, he prefers a certainty within his 
State to a possibility as a national candidate. We can quite 
believe this, but we do not believe that he would absolutely 
refuse a nomination for the Vice-Presideney if his party, in 
national convention assembled, should with practical una- 
nimity insist that it was his duty to accept. We hope he will 
be named. The country is entitled to the very best available 
men on both tickets. 


The squabble between Charles F. Murphy, the Tammany 
leader, and Patrick H. McCarren, the Brooklyn successor of 
Hugh McLaughlin, is beginning to result in the shedding of 
light upon dark places. McCarren has been posing quite suc- 
cessfully as a hitherto misunderstood patriot whose unselfish 
devotion to the Parker cause has induced Mr. Murphy’s office- 
holders to dismiss his. The most serious blow was the po- 
litical decapitation of McCarren’s partner, Deputy Police 
Commissioner Haggerty. The Tammany man waited some- 
what longer than some people considered becoming in making 
response, but when he did strike there was no lack of direct- 
ness or force in the blow. “The sole cause of the disagree- 
ment between Senator McCarren and myself,” Mr. Murphy 
declared, “was over the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of the 
pledges made to the people by the Democracy of this city 
that the Democratic administration would not stand for 
blackmail and corruption of any kind anywhere in Greater 
New York, no matter by whom encouraged, but that the peo- 
ple would get what was promised them—a clean, economical, 
and efficient government.” This statement is confirmed by 
Police Commissioner McAdoo, who is a truthful man, and, 
incidentally, the most efticient head the New York police force 
has had in many a year. Thus far McCarren has only 
squirmed in reply. He could hardly appear in a worse light, 
even though he were where he really belongs. 


The tremendous influence ,possessed by Speaker Cannon 
in Illinois was demonstrated at Springfield on June 2, when 
he prevailed upon the Republican State convention, over 
which he presided, and which had voted sixty-six times with- 
out being able to agree upon a nominee for Governor, to adopt 
a resolution releasing the delegates from instructions on be- 
half of particular candidates. The effect of his speech was 
such that the resolution was unanimously passed. When 
the roll was called, however, on the sixty-seventh ballot, there 
was no substantial change; but in the afternoon came a break 
from Yates to Lowden, and for several ballots the number 
of the latter’s followers increased, until he received the sup- 
port of 63114 delegates. On the seventy-eighth ballot, how- 
ever, his vote dropped to 53214. On the same ballot Yates 
retained 405 supporters. We should bear in mind that 752 
votes were needed to nominate. During the evening of June 2 
a combination was effected between the friends of Yates and 
those of Deneen, whereby, in consideration of the nomination 
for the Governorship going to the latter, it is said to have 
been arranged that Governor Yates shall have the seat in the 
United States Senate now occupied by Hon. Shelby M. Cul- 
lom, whose term expires in 1907. On the seventy-ninth bal- 
lot, which took place in the afternoon of June 3, Deneen 
received 95714 votes, or upwards of 200 more than were 
needed, and, of course, became the nominee of the convention. 
Over 500 delegates, however, adhered firmly to Lowden; but 
as he moved to make the nomination unanimous, the conven- 
tion ended ostensibly in a love-feast. Congratulatory mes- 
sages were sent to the White House, and it is taken for granted 
that harmony has been restored among Illinois Republicans. 


friends in 
Some of 


It remains to be seen whether Lowden’s 
Cook County really intend to bury the hatchet. 
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them will find it hard to swallow Mr. Dineen’s nomination, 
for they know well that, having opposed him stubbornly, 
they can expect no preferment at his hands. It was at first 
presumed that the outcome of the Springfield convention 
would render it unnecessary to force the nomination for the 
Vice-Presidency on Speaker Cannon, who, it was known, 
would much rather retain his present post. The doubt, how- 
ever, that has arisen concerning Mr. Lowden’s power to control 
his following in Chicago may cause the Republican managers, 
of whom, we need not say, Mr. Roosevelt himself is chief, 
to insist upon selecting Mr. Cannon for the second place 
upon the national ticket, especially .as, probably, he would 
prove more popular in Indiana than Senator Fairbanks, and 
a better vote-getter in Wisconsin than any Republican resi- 
dent of that State, where, if a member of one of the Repub- 
liean factions should be named for the Vice-Presidency, 
the other faction would be bitterly offended. We remain, 
therefore, of the opinion that both Senator Fairbanks and 
Representative Robert R. Hitt will be passed over, and that 
Speaker Cannon, although much against his will, will be 
constrained to figure as Mr. Roosevelt’s “running mate.” 


Illinois and Wisconsin are not the only States in which the 
Republicans find it difficult or impossible to agree on a nomi- 
nee for Governor. In New York it is understood that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Senator Platt desire to foree the nomina- 
tion on ex-Secretary Root, believing that he would strengthen 
materially the national ticket. Governor Odell, on the other 
hand, who, also, it will be semembered, is the chairman of 
the Republican State Committee, is believed to see in Mr. 
Root a possibly dangerous rival, and to favor a nominee less 
likely, if elected, to organize a machine of his own. There 
seems to be no doubt that Governor Odell will control a ma- 
jority of the delegates in the convention called for the pur- 
pose of nominating State officers, but public opinion may 
compel him at the last moment to conform to the President’s 
wishes. 


Since the enthusiastic indorsement of Mr. Bryan by the 
Democratic convention of his own State, and its peremptory 
demand for a reaffirmation of the Kansas City platform, 
Democrats have begun to discuss with interest the question 
whether the Nebraskan intends to organize a bolt at St. 
Louis, in what now seems to be the certain event of his 
party’s national convention putting forward a platform and a 
nominee obnoxious to him and his followers. We do not 
think that Mr. Bryan has yet made up his mind as to the 
course which he will pursue in that contingency. He, evident- 
ly, is counting a good deal on the persuasive power of his 
oratory and on the expertness in political mancuvres which 
prolonged practice has given him. We would not deny that 
he has some ground for confidence in the outeome of his 
personal endeavors. But whatever seeret and _ lingering 
hope of renewed ascendency he may cherish, he is 
doomed to disappointment. Will he bear the rebuff with 
resignation, and announce that he will offer an example 
of party fealty, for which he looked in vain to Gold Demo- 
crats in 1896; and will he, perchance, console himself with 
the prospect of securing from the reconsolidated Democracy 
a seat in the United States Senate from Nebraska? Or will 
he feed fat the grudge which he is accused of bearing toward 
conservative Democrats, and resolve to prove to them that 
he can ruin them if they will not suffer him to rule them? 


We know not whether it is more than an accidental co- 
incidence that, almost simultaneously with the demonstration 
of Bryan’s strength in his own State, a call should have been 
issued for a Populist national convention, to meet at Spring- 
field, Illinois, on July 4, with the understanding, however, 
that it should be adjourned until after the St. Louis con- 
vention shall have framed its platform and made its nomina- 
tions. The call has been issued both to the fusionist Popu- 
lists, who supported Mr. Bryan in 1896 and 1900, and to 
the Middle-of-the-Road Populists, who in the former year 
put forward a separate candidate for the Vice-Presidency, 
and who in the latter nominated Wharton Barker for Presi- 
dent and Ignatius Donnelly for Vice-President. We suppose 
there is no doubt that the Springfield convention would make 
Mr. Bryan the standard-bearer of a reunited Populist party, 
if he would consent to figure in the réle. In spite, however, 


























































































of his professions of disinterestedness, the Nebraskan has 
never shown any propensity for rainbow-chasing, and we sur- 
mise that, before accepting it, he would pause and ask himself 
what such a nomination would be worth. The political or- 
ganization which in 1892 gave James B. Weaver 1,041,028 
votes at the ballot-box, and the twenty electoral votes of Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Kansas, and Nevada, besides one electoral vote 
each from North Dakota and Oregon, is almost entirely ex- 
tinct. Some newspapers, usually well informed, are strange- 
ly circulating the statement that in 1900 the “ Middle-of-the- 
Roaders” cast 400,000 votes. The truth, of course, is that 
they gave their nominee for the Presidency, Mr. Wharton 
The figures show what their 
There is now probably not a 


wo 


Barker, just 50,373 votes. 
organization amounted to. 
remnant of it left. 





We scareely need point out that, between the first 
week in July and November, there is scarcely time 
for the construction of a new and efficient political machine, 
even if abundant pecuniary resources should be forthcom- 
ing. We know not whence such indispensable resources could 
be procured. It has been, indeed, suggested by some wise- 
acres that they might be furnished by the Republican cam- 
paign committee; but, in our judgment, it is to “consider 
too curiously to consider so.” We opine that to place their 
nominee in the White House the Republicans will need all 
the sinews of war they can muster, provided, of course, the 
Democrats shall put forward a competitor who commands the 
trust of the American community. That Mr. Bryan could 
carry with him into the Populist camp any considerable 
number of voters hitherto steadily loyal to the Democracy 
we deem improbable. He certainly cannot rely on Mr. 
Hearst’s cooperation to that end. Mr. Hearst not only realizes 
that he is a young man and has a political future, but he also 
perceives that, as a sincere reformer, he can better promote 
the ultimate triumph of his ideas by remaining loyally in 
the Democratie ranks than by making the present rejection 
of his views a pretext for desertion. Without the help of 


Mr. Hearst’s newspapers what could Mr. Bryan accomplish, 


by a bolt? He simply would commit political suicide. As for 
the Democratic party, considered as an organization qualified 
to win and keep the confidence of a majority of the voters, 
it would probably profit in the end by a secession of the 
Bryanite element. Doctors tell us that a drastic purge should 
often precede a tonic. 

At the hour when we write, the American citizen, Ion 
Perdicaris, and his stepson, a British subject, who were 
abducted from a villa in a suburb of Tangier by a band of 
Moorish brigands, headed by a notorious rebel, one Raisuli, 
are still in the hands of their captors. Whether the im- 
posing demonstration of naval strength made by our govern- 
ment in the harbor of Tangier will have the effect of assuring 
or expediting their release seems open to some doubt. The 
Sultan Mulai Abdul Aziz and the more intelligent of his 
ministers have been aroused, of course, to a distinct recog- 
nition of the fact that they will be held to a rigorous re- 
sponsibility if Mr. Perdicaris is killed or subjected to any 
bodily injury. They will do what they can to rescue the 
prisoners, but their power over the disaffected coast tribes 
is slight. Public opinion might exert some coercive pressure 
on the bandits, but there is no certainty that it will be enlisted 
in favor of the eaptives. The Moorish capital, Morocco, is 
far in the interior, and, normally, its inhabitants are indif- 
ferent to the fate of the seaports. In this instance, indeed, 
there is some ground for the apprehension that they may be 
exasperated rather than awed by the threat of an occupation 
of Moslem territory. Whether a force composed of marines 
and bluejackets would be qualified to overtake mounted 
brigands in a rugged and trackless region is at least ques- 
tionable, and the danger is that Raisuli, who, like most of 
his countrymen, is of a vindictive temperament, might put 
his captives to death if he knew himself to be pursued. 


Should the French government see fit to employ on behalf 
of Mr. Perdicaris all of the influence which its officials on the 
Algerian frontier are known to possess, its interposition would 
probably be more efficient than that of the Moorish ruler 
himself. But the French government, while it might be 
willing to advance the ransom exacted, may dislike to guar- 
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antee the political immunities and privileges which also are 
said to be demanded by the abductors. Altogether, it is a 
difficult and delicate problem that our State Department 
has to solve. The ransom advanced would, of course, be 
ultimately repaid by the Sultan, and if Mr. Perdicaris. should 
be murdered a vicarious retribution could easily be inflicted 
on the murderer or his fellow countrymen. We hope that 
there will be no occasion for reprisals. The first and over- 
shadowing duty of our Federal government is to save the life 
of an American citizen. Dr. Paul Mohr, the secretary of the 
German Morocco Society, who is exceptionally well informed ~ 
concerning Northwest Africa, has expressed the opinion that 
if. the American commander should occupy Larasch and 
Nehdey, and then with two detachments of well-armed men 
should push forward from the north to the south, he would 
succeed in capturing the brigand chief. We must not lose 
sight of the fact, however, that our immediate aim is not 
revenge, but the liberation of the prisoners. 


Raisuli, the bandit who kidnapped Mr. Perdicaris and his 
English stepson, is said to be a’ very worthy person, a good 
father, a faithful son, the husband of a minimum of Moslem 
wives, and a thrifty and enterprising genius, with a turn for 
commercialism, which has raised him above his former humble 
estate as a downtrodden peasant in the toils of Jewish money- 
lenders. He and his fellow villagers were falling ever deeper 
in debt to the Jews; the more they paid, the more they seemed 
to owe, and they felt the toils closing around them. Then 
Raisuli had a brilliant idea: why not burn the Jewish village 
and destroy all evidence of indebtedness at one fell swoop ? 
He tried it, and his consequent emancipation was the 
beginning of a new life for Raisuli, who is said to be a second 
Namgay Doola, a red-headed, red-bearded savage of great 
muscular force and few scruples. He has prospered in the 
work of village-burning, and has an enthusiastic following, 
for whom he is what Napoleon was for the Old Guard. He is 
even likely to rival Bu-Hamara, the pretender, who nearly 
shook the throne of Morocco a year ago. As Bu-Hamara’s 
following has diminished, the adherents of Raisouli have in- 
creased and multiplied, and he will certainly gain great 
prestige if the result of the present situation is that, under 
pressure of the powers, the Sultan sends a special embassy 
to the brigand to ask for terms, carrying rich ransoms for the 
kidnapped American and his English relative. It was a simi- 
lar occurrence which gave the Kaiser his opportunity at Kiao- 
chau, and, incidentally, precipitated the Boxer outbreak, which. 
was China’s reply to the Mailed Fist. There is a strong tide 
of public opinion in Germany, tending towards German inter- 
vention in Moroccan affairs, and it is a genuine grievance, 
though an unavowed one, that the worthy bandit did not carry 
off a son of the fatherland instead of an American Greek. 


The home-coming of Lord Curzon of Kedleston and his in- 
vestment with the Ward of the Cinque Ports, with a splendid 
residence at Walmer Castle, have drawn attention to a 
man who is the obvious successor of Mr. Balfour as Conserva- 
tive Prime Minister of England. Lord Curzon gained the 
highest Parliamentary reputation, after a period of training 
in direct personal touch with Lord Salisbury; and it was for 
him a great and meritorious sacrifice to accept the Viceroyalty 
of India, which, from the standpoint of a career in Parlia- 
ment, meant nothing less than five years’ exile—an expatria- 
tion now to be extended by two years. It is easy to see that 
the present expedition to Tibet, if successful, will make Lord 
Curzon a popular hero, just as the acquisition of Burmah 
for the empire shed lustre and renown on Lord Dufferin. 
The latter was by profession a diplomatist, however, and not 
a parliamentarian; so that his success in Burmah, though it 
brought him a marquisate, gave him no permanent place in 
home politics; and his great reputation was at the end ob- 
secured by unhappy commercial ventures. The addition of 
Tibet to the empire, or even the extension of a British pro- 
tectorate over the Land of the Lamas, will redound to Curzon’s 
credit, and he will also undoubtedly profit by the fact that, 
with the diminished prestige of Russia, England’s power all 
over Asia will once more come into the ascendent. Curzon has 
done well in India itself, grasping the idea that England must 
not be satisfied with administering the affairs of her three 
hundred million brown subjects, but must actively and con- 
structively seek their welfare, by encouraging industry, com- 


























merce, enterprises of every kind which can add to the wealth 
of the vast empire of India. He is in India what George 
Wyndham is in Ireland—the apostle of the new England, 
which seeks to build, to preserve, to enrich, to heal the sores of 
the past and increase the hopes of the future. He will be 
remembered as the first great Viceroy of Edward VII. and his 
most promising epoch, and, if only his health allows, will 
undoubtedly return to English politics with a greatly en- 
hanced reputation, with added authority, with increased pres- 
tige. He and Lord Cromer are future elements of strength 
to imperial England, and will be among those who carry for- 
ward the tendencies of regeneration which mark England’s 
work in the new century. 


No recent incident has.given more thorough satisfaction to 
upright and decent citizens of New York than the clearing 
of the memory of the late Andrew H. Green from the small- 
est taint of suspicion of covert immorality. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Green was assassinated near the entrance 
of his dwelling-house by a negro crazed with jealousy, who be- 
lieved him to have had improper relations with one Hannah 
Elias, a disreputable negress. The assassin was subsequently 
adjudged to be insane, and nobody who had any acquaintance 
with his victim harbored a doubt that the latter’s private 
life had been as stainless as his publie career had been benefi- 
cent and honorable. Yet so long as the question why the 
negro’s homicidal mania should have vented itself upon the 
“Father of the Greater New York” remained unanswered, a 
kind of cloud rested on the latter’s memory in the eyes of 
strangers, and it proved difficult to procure the needed sub- 
scriptions for a proposed memorial of his public services. 
Now it appears that the object of the murderer’s jealousy was 
another aged rich man, one John R. Platt, who bore a re- 
markable personal resemblance to Mr. Green, and who had 
long maintained illicit relations with the negress Elias. As 
it happened, Mr. Green was in the habit of visiting ocea- 
sionally a relative who lived next door to the house occupied 
by the woman on Central Park West, and the assassin, hav- 
ing seen him leaving the relative’s house, supposed him to 
have been visiting the negress. He, accordingly, followed 
Mr. Green home and shot him. Not only relatives and per- 
sonal friends, but all right-minded persons in the metropoli- 
tan community, have reason to rejoice at the conclusive 
demonstration that Mr. Green was in all ways worthy of his 
spotless reputation, and that he died, as he had lived, a man 
of pure, noble, exemplary, and inspiring character. We can- 
not replace Andrew H. Green, but we have now a double 
motive for erecting to his memory the monument that he 
deserves. 


An invitation to a lady in Turkey to renew her subscrip- 
tion to the WEEKLY has brought from her the following re- 
sponse: 


As not one number of your WEEKLY ever reached me, I am not 
inclined to renew my subscription. The fault is not yours, but 
the postmaster’s at , Turkey. He has no right to keep our 
mail-matter thus. But for eight or nine years he has done so, 
till we four Americans here in have about given up trying 
to have any kind of papers. But last fall I was so hungry for 
news from the home land I thought I would try yours. et 
it might pass. But until I received this letter of yours.1 did 
not know that it had been sent. It does seem that our govern- 
ment ought to be able to make the government of this country 
treat us a little better than it does. We have, however, ceased to 
try for it. If one of our names appears in connection with any 
complaints we only suffer in other respects, while we get no re- 
lief or help in the direction complained of. 

——, TurKEy, May 12, 1904. 








We have suppressed our correspondent’s name and place 
of residence, out of consideration for her comfort, but both 
are at the disposal of Postmaster-General Paine, if he is in- 
clined to bestir himself in her behalf. There seems to be 
need of a strong hand at the end of a long arm to grasp the 
abundant slack of the Turkish trousers of the postmaster 
at , Turkey, and bring him to a sense of the inexpediency 
of depriving an American Christian woman of the solace 
of her home papers. The notion of a fat Turk suppressing 
the issues of this journal that a distant subscriber has paid 
for is not pleasing to us, and can hardly accord with the 
terms of the postal compact between the United States and 
the Sublime Porte. 
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A great number of American readers who have long since 
come to look upon Mark Twain as a family friend have 
grieved to read of the death of his wife at Florence, Italy, on 
June 5. For several years Mrs. Clemens had not been in good 
health, and the migration of, her husband and family to 
Italy had her restoration for its chief motive. She was Miss 
Olivia Langdon, of Elmira, New York. Mr. Clemens mar- 
ried her in 1870. They lived in Buffalo when he made a 
journalistic experiment, now historical, with the Buffalo 
Express, and afterwards for twenty years their home in 
Hartford, near that of Charles Dudley Warner, was one of 
the places that all good Americans knew about. Mrs. 
Clemens went with her husband on his momentous lecture 
trip around the world a few years ago; indeed she has al- 
ways been his close and helpful associate and partner. 


That was decidedly an interesting opinion which is said to 
have been disclosed by Mr. James Bryce, of London, at the 
Pilgrims Club luncheon given on June 2, for ex-Mayor Low. 
The despatches say that Mr. Bryce, in proposing the health of 
President Roosevelt, spoke of him as the greatest man who has 
occupied the Presidential chair since Washington. Did he, 
really? And, if he did, did he mean it? It seems probable 
that his words have been inexactly quoted, but evidently he 
said something handsome, and the managers of the Republican 
end of the impending campaign ought to find out exactly what 
it was, and use it in their advertisements. When Whistler was 
told that he was the greatest painter since Velasquez his reply 
was, “ Why drag in Velasquez?” So President Roosevelt might 
well say to Mr. Bryce, “ Why drag in Washington?” Why, 
indeed, tie any string to so handsome a bouquet? We Amer- 
icans cannot discuss the President’s greatness. He is still 
too much alive, too much with us, to be weighed against Lin- 
coln, Jackson, Jefferson, and the illustrious dead. We ean only 
smile—as doubtless he smiles—at Mr. Bryce’s reputed esti- 
mate. 





But does our President really loom up so very big to 
Mr. Bryce? Mr. Bryce is an exceptional Englishman. He 
not only knows American history, but his mind has dwelt long 
on the comparative powers of statesmen. If he said what is 
attributed to him he had reasons for saying so. Will he not 
expound his tribute, and tell us what he really thinks, and 
why? Nobody disparages the President’s energy, the quick- 
ness of his mind, his vigor, his readiness to take responsibility, 
his faculty for choosing wise counsellors, his ability to come 
to a conclusion on any mooted subject and act on the con- 
clusion reached. And he can change his mind, too, and take 
a different course, and yet his mind is not so open that it 
wobbles. He has remarkable qualities; he has done remark- 
able things; there are many of the marks of greatness about 
him. But can he think anything clear through? His mind is 
quick; how profound is it? We have had Presidents who 
could beat him, apparently, at sitting tight, and Presidents that 
had a different notion than his of the Presidential function 
and its limits. What does Mr. Bryce think of him as a bul- 
wark of the Constitution? Does he think Washington a greater 
President because he was a safer one? 

Mr. Bryce’s remarks suggest that, great as is the impres- 
sion that President Roosevelt has managed to make on the 
American mind, he had made an impression that is still 
stronger on the minds of some thoughtful Europeans. It is 
probable that he is better known to more Europeans, and more 
thought about, and perhaps more respected,in Europ2,than any 
President that has preceded him. That is largely because of 
the immense increase in the attention bestowed on the United 
States by Europe since the Spanish war, and our resulting 
participation in various international concerns in which 
Europe is deeply interested. A straw which helps to show 
how fresh the Roosevelt breeze blows in Europe appears in 
the report of a dealer in autographs, that President Roosevelt’s 
autographs are in constant demand in Europe and bring the 
highest price paid for autographs of the Presidents, except 
Washington’s. “The Evropean newspapers,” says that au- 
thority, “ are full of Mr. Roosevelt all the time, and the popular 
interest in his personality does not abate.” At a recent sale 
in London where autographs of Beaconsfield, Gladstone, and 
others were put up, the only one that brought a higher price 
than Mr. Roosevelt’s was one of the poet Chaucer. 




































































































Some Negro Views of the Negro Question 


Ir is, in respect of diction, a remarkable article on “ Lynching 
from a Negro’s Point of View” which is contributed to the June 
number of the North American Review by Mrs. Mary Church Ter- 
rell, and scarcely less striking in form, while in substance more 
judicious and useful, is the speech that was delivered on June 4 
at the yearly meeting of Progressive Friends at Longwood, near 
Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, by Professor Roscoe Conkling 
Bruce, of the college for colored youth at Tuskegee. We purpose 
to indicate the widely different views concerning the actual and 
prospective status of negroes in the United States, at which these 
highly educated mouthpieces of the colored race have arrived. 
First, however, we would say a word about their respective quali- 
fications to discuss the problem. Mary Church Terrell, who was 
born in Memphis, Tennessee, is the daughter of Robert R. Church, 
one of the richest colored men in the country. She was educated 
in the public schools of Oberlin, Ohio, and graduated at Oberlin 
College with the degree of A.B. Subsequently, she studied in Ger- 
many, France, and Italy. After returning from abroad she taught 
languages in the Washington High School and at Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, and was invited to become a member of the Faculty of 
Oberlin College. She married Robert H. Terrell, a graduate of 
Harvard, who was recently appointed by President Roosevelt a 
judge in one of the subdistrict courts in the District of Columbia. 
She was one of the first two women to be made trustees of the 
public schools of the Federal capital; she was the first president 
of the National Association of Colored Women, and is now its 
honorary president. She is to be one of the speakers at the Inter- 
national Congress of Women to be held in Berlin in June of this 
year, and her subject, we are told, is to be the progress of colored 
women in the United States. Professor Roscoe Conkling Bruce is 
a son of the late B. K. Bruce, who, at one time, represented his 
race in the Federal Congress, and who, subsequently, was Regis- 
trar of the Treasury. Professor Bruce himself graduated with dis- 
tinction from Harvard University, and now teaches, as we have 
said, in Booker T. Washington’s college at Tuskegee. So far, then, 
as education is concerned, honors are easy as between Mrs. Terrell 
and Professor Bruce. 

Now let us see what views are taken of the negro question by 
these representatives of the colored race. Mrs. Terrell says that 


throughout their entire pericd of bondage, colored women were de-. 


bauched by their masters, and she quotes with approval an asser- 
tion ascribed to a white Methodist minister that, “ If you wish to 
know who taught the negro licentiousness, you have only to look 
into the faces of thousands of mulatto people, and get your an- 
swer.” Here the assumption is made for the first time, so far as 
we know, that the sexual instincts of the negro are less indis- 
criminate and brutal than those of the white race. Those trav- 
ellers and sociologists who have studied the temperament of the 
black in his original home—Central Africa—have arrived at an 
opposite conclusion. They are speaking, it should be remembered, 
of blacks who never have been brought in contact with whites, 
yet they coneur in describing the sexual appetites of the former 
as unparalleled elsewhere, and ungovernable. Indeed, the sur- 
prising spread of Islam in Central Africa is explained on the ex- 
press ground that the law of Mohammed makes large concessions 
to the sexual appetite, not only permitting the faithful to have 
four wives apiece, but also an unlimited number of concubines. 
The most insuperable bar to the propagation of Christianity in 
the same region is the rigor with which it enforces monogamy and 
sexual purity. Mrs. Terrell does not seem to perceive that her 
assertion proves too much. If it be true that, during their period 
of bondage negroes learned licentiousness from their white mas- 
ters, how did it happen that, during the four years of the civil 
war, although the mothers, wives, and daughters of Confederate 
soldiers were entrusted to the care of black men, not a white woman 
was violated? How does she explain the fact that a crime which, 
as she admits and boasts, was unheard of before the negroes were 
emancipated, became rampant after unscrupulous carpet-baggers 
had assured them that, politically and socially, they were the equals 
of the whites? How would Mrs. Terrell account for the undisputed 
fact that, in Mississippi, since the negro was deprived even of 
political equality, the raping of white women by black men has 
become altogether extinct? 

Strange to say, Mrs. Terrell, although she was born in Memphis, 
and, one would think, ought to know better, makes the paradoxical 
assertion that negroes, and especially those who try to raise them- 
selves in the educational scale, are hated by the Southern whites. 
Lynching is due, in the first place, she alleges, to “ race hatred, 
the hatred of a stronger people towards a weaker, who were once 
held as slaves.” She goes on to aver that “the men who lynch 
negroes to-day are, as a rule, the children of white women who 
sat by their firesides happy and proud in the possession and af- 
fection of their own offspring, while they looked with unpitying 
eye and adamantine heart upon the anguish of slave mothers 
whose children had been sold away, when not overtaken by a sadder 
fate.’ Even Mrs. Harriett Beecher Stowe was sufficiently ob- 
servant, open-minded, and just to give a more correct impression 
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of the real attitude of white women during the ante-bellum régime 
toward the wrongs and griefs which, unhappily, seem inseparable 
from slavery. Of many a tender-hearted and noble white woman 
in slavery days it might with truth be said that, when the eye 
of the negro saw her it blessed her, for she wiped away the tears 
from many faces, nursing the sick, and consoling the sorrowful 
with her earnest pity. 

We have by no means exhausted the tale of Mrs. Terrell’s in- 
consistencies. In one paragraph she charges that in the South- 
ern States efforts are continually making to curtail the educa- 
tional privileges of colored children. In another paragraph she 
admits that the illiteracy of the negro has been reduced in the 
Southern States nearly fifty per cent. in forty years. Curi- 
ously futile must have been the attempt of Southern whites to de- 
prive.the blacks of education, if such is the statistical result. Ilit- 
erate negroes, Mrs. Terrell says, although these ‘“ are the only ones 
contributing largely to the criminal class,” are “ coddled and ca- 
ressed at the South,” and held up to the educated, cultivated 
members of the colored race as bright and shining examples of 
what a really good negro should be. On the other hand, no 
language is sufficiently severe, bitter, and caustic to express the 
disgust, hatred, and scorn which Southern gentlemen feel for what 
is called the “ New Issue,” by which is meant, she says, the aspi- 
ration of negroes for knowledge and culture, and the agquisition 
of a taste on their part for “the highest and best things in life.” 
Now, as a matter of fact, the records of the new negro crime at 
the South show that most of the assaults upon white women by 
black men have been committed, not by illiterate blacks, but by 
more or less educated representatives of the colored race. More- 
over, at the North, where few, if any negroes are illiterate, and 
where, the colored people come nearest to social equality, the ex- 
amples of the new negro crime lave, of late, tended to become 
quite as frequent, in proportion to the respective numbers of the 
races in that section, as they are at the South. The obvious rea- 
son why white people at the South look with distrust on highly 
educated negroes is because the latter are most likely to aim at 
social equality, and to lese the awe with which, in slavery 
times, black men had learned to regard the women of a superior 
race. 

It is refreshing to turn from Mrs. Terrell’s wrong-headed, not 
to say morbid, pages to the frank concessions made by Professor 
Roseoe Conkling Bruce, who evidently believes that the white 
man of the South is the colored man’s best friend, and who him- 
self is engaged in imparting to his brethren what he _ believes 
they most stand in need of, to wit, technical instruction, which 
will keep them employed and enable them to earn a living. He 
acknowledges that, even among the negroes in Northern cities, 
there is an excess of crime as compared with the offences charge- 
able to their white fellow citizens. He believes that the chief 
sause of the imperfect moral development of the negro is the lack 
of steady employment. The failure to get steady employment is 
ascribed partly to the loss of the habit of persistent labor which 
the black men had before the war and partly to the lack of in- 
dustrial training which was often provided for intelligent slaves 
by their masters. Professor Bruce pointed out that in Philadel- 
phia, although that city contains sixty thousand negroes, there 
were last year only nineteen colored children in the public manual- 
training institutions, and less than 300 receiving any kind of in- 
dustrial instruction in other schools. Professor Bruce’s conclu- 
sion was that, on the one hand, it is cheaper for the whites to 
train the negroes than to imprison them; and that, on the other 
hand, colored people will experience no difficulty in winning re- 
spect and consideration in any American community, wherever they 
shall exhibit habits of industry and excellence of workmanship. 





We Should Deal with Morocco as We 
Dealt with Other Barbary Powers 


THE notion that our Federal government should pay the ran- 
som demanded by the Moorish abductors of Ion Perdicaris, an 
American citizen, is preposterous. It is the business of the ruler 
of Morocco, the Sultan Mulai Abdul Aziz, to rescue Mr. Per- 
dicaris, to restore him unharmed to his friends in Tangier, and 
to make adequate reparation for the wrong that he has suffered. 
In the performance of that duty the Sultan will fail at his peril. 
We can quickly place in Moorish waters a fleet strong enough to 
bombard or occupy not only Tangier, but every seaport in Mo- 
rocco, We can force the Moorish ruler to maintain peace and 
order in his dominions, so far as our citizens are concerned. That 
is what we ought to do, and what we shall do, unless, now that we 
number upwards of eighty millions and are acknowledged to be 
the richest nation on the earth, we prove recreant to the exam- 
ple set for us in Jefferson’s administration, when we numbered 
but little more than five millions, and when our financial re- 
sources did not constitute a hundredth part of their present mag- 
nitude. It is timely and relevant to recall how we dealt with the 






















Barbary powers a century ago when American citizens were 
harmed in person or in property. 

We had begun by following the humiliating precedents estab- 
lished by some of the principal powers of Christendom—i. e., by 
making periodical payments of blackmail to the piratical Mos- 
lem states which occupied the coasts of North Africa. During the 
last year of John Adams’s administration the insolence of. these 
organized pirates, fostered by the disgraceful submission of Chris- 
tian nations to their pretensions, had been strikingly exhibited 
in the conduct of the Dey of Algiers toward Captain Bainbridge, 
on his arrival in September, 1800, in the frigate George Wash- 
ington, with the annual tribute. The frigate was pressed into 
the Dey’s service, for the purpose of carrying presents to Con- 
stantinople, by a threat of an immediate renewal of hostilities 
against the United States. To the remonstrances of Bainbridge 
and those of the American consul the Dey replied, “ You pay me 
tribute, and thereby become my slaves; I, therefore, have a right 
to order you to do what I think proper.” He added that all the 
tributary nations of Europe submitted to render him like serv- 
ices. “I hope,’ wrote Bainbridge, in his report of the matter 
to the Navy Depariment, “TI shall never again be sent to Algiers 
with tribute, unless I am authorized to deliver it from the mouth 
of our cannons.” 

Not long afterward, the Bey of Tripoli, dissatisfied with the 
amount of blackmail which he had received, declared war against 
the United States, and sent two Tripolitan cruisers to Gibraltar 
to lie there on,the watch for American vessels. One of the first 
acts of President Jefferson was to despatch Commodore Dale, 
with four out of the six vessels still retained in commission, to 
note the proceedings of the Bey, and, if necessary, to repel hos- 
tilities. Dale himself sailed in the President, followed by the 
schooner Experiment, to cruise off Tripoli. The Haperiment, on 
her passage thither, fell in with, and after three hours’ fighting 
‘aptured, a Tripolitan cruiser of fourteen guns. The appearance 
of Dale’s squadron in the Mediterranean was seasonable, for al- 
ready Algiers and Tunis, as well as Tripoli, were demanding ad- 
ditional tribute. 

Congress, having recognized the existence of war with Tripoli, 
authorized the fitting out of such a naval force as the President 
might deem necessary, and, accordingly, in 1802, a squadron, 
manned and equipped for two years’ service, consisting of two 
large and three smaller frigates, to which was added the schooner 
Experiment just mentioned, was got ready to relieve Dale’s ships. 
The command was first offered to Commodore Truxton, who de- 
clined it because the administration refused to give him a cap- 
tain for his flag-ship. The command of the squadron was then 
given to Morris. 

It effected less than was expected, however. A vigorous block- 
ade of Tripoli required a number of small vessels, while for a 
bombardment the armaments of the American frigates were not 
well adapted. Not that the blockade was altogether useless. The 
John Adams, while cruising off the port, captured a cruiser, and, 
not long afterwards, another Tripolitan ship of war, the largest 
belonging to the Bey, was blown up while attempting to get into 
the harbor. In 1803 the frigates Constitution and Philadelphia, 
under the command of Edward Preble, were sent out to relieve 
the® other vessels. Both Algiers and Morocco had lately shown 
signs of animosity, for which reason the Philadelphia, Captain 
Bainbridge, on her outward passage, attacked and captured, just 
within the Straits of Gibraltar, a Moroccan cruiser of twenty-two 
guns, which, however, was presently restored on the Emperor 
of Morocco’s disavowal of any intention to commit hostilities. 

Before Preble’s arrival at Tripoli a serious accident had oe- 
curred. The frigate Philadelphia, which had preceded him, while 
attempting to enter the port, had run with great force upon a 
sunken rock, where she remained immovably fixed. Attacked by 
a flotilla of Tripolitan gunbcats, Bainbridge, unable to bring any 
of his guns to bear, was obliged to strike his flag, and he and his 
crew were made prisoners. The officers were held for ransom, 
but the men were all reduced to slavery. A little later a bold 
exploit repaired the credit of, the American navy. Scarcely had 
the Philadelphia been captured than Preble arrived in the Con- 
stitution, and conceived a plan for destroying the surrendered 
frigate in the harbor of Tripoli. The execution of the plan was 
intrusted to Decatur. In a small vessel, manned by volunteers, 
he entered the port of Tripoli about midnight on February 16, 
1804, boarded the Philadelphia, drove out the Turkish guard, set 
fire to the combustibles which he had brought with him, and 
in less than half an hour had the frigate in a blaze. He and his 
men then escaped uninjured. During the earlier half of the same 
year the harbor of Tripoli was blockaded, and, ultimately, bom- 
barded, and five of the Tripolitan gunboats were sunk or taken. 

Finally, a negotiation was entered into with the Bey, but as 
he demanded five hundred dollars per head for his captives, no 
arrangement was effected. In February, 1805, Eaton, the Amer- 
ican consul at Tunis, conceived and carried out a project for at- 
tacking Tripoli by land. Proceeding to Egypt, he concerted with 
one Hamet, elder brother of the reigning pasha of Tripoli, meas- 
ures for a march across the desert, and eventually mustered for 
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the purpose a force of about four hundred men. After enduring 
frightful sufferings in the wilderness the expedition reached and 
took the fortified town of Derne on the eastern frontier of 
Tripoli, whereupon the Bey was quickly brought to terms, and 
entered into a treaty of peace which provided for an exchange of 
prisoners. Loud threats of war had recently been uttered by 
Tunis, in consequence of the capture of two or three vessels of 
that regency which had tried to evade the blockade of Tripoli; 
but the appearance off that port of Commodore Barron, with the 
whole Mediterranean fleet of the United States, soon brought the 
Moslem ruler to terms. He retracted his threats, and asked per- 
mission to send an ambassador to Washington. 

Our chastisement of Tripoli administered a lesson to the Bar- 
bary powers which they did not forget for several years. Just 
after the war with Great Britain had broken out, however, in 
1812, the Dey of Algiers declared hostilities, and having captured 
an American vessel, reduced her crew to slavery. We deferred 
retaliation until after the treaty of peace with England had been 
ratified. In the spring of 1815, however, Decatur sailed for the 
Mediterranean with three frigates and seven other war-vessels, 
and soon after passing Gibraltar fell in with and captured the 
largest ship in the Algerine navy. Only a day or two afterwards 
an Algerine brig was taken. When Decatur appeared off Algiers 
the terrified Dey at once consented to a treaty, which he signed 
on Decatur’s quarter-deck, and by which he surrendered all pris- 
oners on hand, made certain pecuniary indemnities, and renounced 
all future claim to any American tribute or presents, together 
with the practice of reducing prisoners of war to slavery. De- 
eatur then proceeded to Tunis and Tripoli, and obtained from both 
states indemnities for American vessels captured under the guns 
of their forts by British cruisers during the recent war with 
England. Such was the self-respecting and decisive way in which 
we dealt with the Barbary powers a hundred years ago when the 
United States collectively were less popular and incomparably less 
affluent than is the single State of New York to-day. 





A Nucleus of Labor 


“Who will do the actual digging of the Panama Canal?” The 
discussion of this question in the newspapers is serving a good 
purpose if it is convincing every one, in and out of public office, 
that there is no single source from which the War Department 
can obtain an adequate supply of labor for the task entrusted to it. 
Workmen to cut the canal in the fashion of Americans, not of 
Pharaoh, cannot be drawn from even two or three, or any limited 
number, of local labor markets. The government is being warned 
through the press not to count upon getting great numbers of 
Jamaicans or other West-Indians; not to put trust in Chinese 
labor wholly, or white labor at all, etc. We need not repeat the 
long list of warnings here, either to accept or to deny their valid- 
ity, since all are beside the mark. 

The canal—it has so often been said—is to be cut for the ben- 
efit of the whole world; and in the sharing of benefits no states 
are likely to gain more than the Latin-American republics. The 
old conditions on the isthmus, that added to the peril of a tropical 
climate the perils of filthy and dissolute living, are to be utterly 
changed; and problems of sanitation and engineering are to be at- 
tacked with spirit, and thoroughly solved. The work is of such a 
character that while it proceeds the isthmus will be a school of 
applied science: it will be in some ways the best of schools at 
which to learn, through participation and observation, how to 
solve problems of sanitation in the tropics, and how to carry on 
successfully in the very worst parts of the tropics the most diffi- 
cult sort of constructive undertakings. Now, these are precisely 
the problems which confront the Latin-American countries. Their 
governments will do well if they send to the isthmus a few of 
their brightest young men with some of their best laborers, as 
Japan sent her young men to work and study in Europe and the 
United States during the last two or three decades. 

“But,” it may be objected, “ Japan had men to spare, while 
nearly all of the Latin-American countries are in need of immi- 
grants.” We answer that the Latin-American countries know full 
well what course they must adopt to attract immigration to their 
shores: they understand that good results follow any conspicuous 
effort they make to put themselves in line with progressive states. 
Cooperation in the work on the isthmus will, therefore, bring a 
twofold advantage: it will ‘increase their prestige while hasten- 
ing the completion of the canal. For such a purpose the least 
populous of the coast states can spare a few hundred men. If 
contingents are furnished by one-half of the islands of the Greater 
Antilles and one-half of the Central and South American coun- 
tries, the War Department will have as a certain rellance at least 
several thousand picked laborers, inured to the climate, and 
placed in charge of responsible engineers from their own homes. 

It may be worth while to add that nearly every one of the Latin- 
American communities has made a practice of sending students 
to good foreign schools for a few years, sometimes at the govern- 
ment’s expense. They are, therefore, already more than half pre- 







































































































pared to appreciate the opportunity to secure for some of their 
young men practical training in the most useful professions or 
occupations at the expense of the United States. A better nucleus 
of labor for the isthmus could not be found. And other laborers 
—as many as may be required to cut a canal for the benefit of the 
whole world—should be sought in the open market of the world. 
When it becomes known that people are to be well paid and well 
eared for, working-men will go to Panama readily enough, with- 
out being prompted thereto by their governments, from the tropical 
parts of Asia, Africa, and America. 





The Latin Half 


Latin America’s area is about one-sixth greater, its population 
about one-third less, than that of the North-American continent 
above Mexico. It may, therefore, be referred to as the Latin half 
of the Western Hemisphere—an expression which suggests at once 
the magnitude of the questions connected with it, in which our 
country is most deeply concerned. But more than three words are 
required to suggest the essential differences between the several 
Latin-American communities in respect to the component elements 
of population, and that diversity of race characteristics which 
makes such questions hard to answer. 

Professor Latané, in his Diplomatic Relations of ‘the United 
States and Spanish America, writes: “It should be borne in mind 
that in Spanish America the native Indian races were not driven 
beyond the frontier of civilization, as they were by the English 
settlers, but became and remain to this day an integral part of 
the population. There were thus in the Spanish colonies an un- 
usual admixture of races. There were: (1) European Spaniards; 
(2) Creoles, or children born in America of Spanish parents ; (3) 
Indians, the indigenous race; (4) negroes, of African race; (5) 
mestizos, children of whites and Indians; (6) mulattoes, children 
of whites and negroes; and (7) Zambos, children of Indians and 
negroes.” This may be taken as a convenient generalization to 
serve as a starting-point. Our next steps beyond it would lead us 
to examine (1) the by no means identical characteristics of the 
Spanish and Portuguese ruling classes—the latter mainly in Brazil; 
(2) the varying proportions in which the white, Indian, and negro 
components are found; (3) the exceedingly important matter 
of recent immigration from Europe and the Orient; and (4) 
the physical and moral characteristics of the Indian element, since 
we must sometime awaken to the fact that members of different 
native races are quite as unjustly treated, when they are forced 
against nature into a single class or category, as citizens of dif- 
ferent European countries would be if sweeping generalizations 
were in the same reckless way applied to them. Here, surely. 
are questions enough, difficulties enough, that cannot be removed, 
and that oblige us to study each South and Central American 
country as a separate problem. 





The Literary Instinct 


BENEATH Jowett’s elaborate memorial in Balliol Chapel, Ox- 
ford. there is a plain tablet bearing the name Richard Lewis Net- 
tleship and the words: “ He loved great things and thought lit- 
tle of himself; desiring neither fame nor influence, he won the 
devotion of men and was a power in their lives, and seeking no 
disciples he taught to many the greatness of the world and man’s 
mind.” 

Nettleship died, leaving little writing behind him. 
ting, the biographical sketch of Thomas Hill Greene, an essay on 
Plato’s conception of goodness sum up about all he left for the 
press. Two volumes of Remains, letters, chance annotations upon 
the essays of his pupils, reports of lectures and what those who 
knew him ean tell make Nettleship still, to the student, one of 
the real and living lights of his century. It was he who said: 
“T feel more than I used to do that the fact that men like 
Socrates and Christ wrote nothing does somehow go along with 
their unique greatness. . . . I do seem to see that if one could 
literally live one’s theories and beliefs it would be something 
greater than any book one would be likely to write.” 

This is the key-note of a great lesson. Life is to live. To 
make a transcript of life is never enough. Being, not doing, was 
and is the first great verb. By what we are, not by what we ac- 
complish, do we ultimately, as the Celts say, “ make our soul.” 

The literary instinct has had an undue amount of glorification. 
The food of other men’s thoughts is so nourishing and solacing 
a part of our lives that we are apt to attribute some special 
merit to the mere plying of the trade, fancying that it demands 
some special endowment, some unique gift. We forget that merit 
never attaches to an act, but always depends on the force that 


Some edi- 


projects the act. 

If one sift it, the literary instinct in itself is only the lust of 
self-expression and the common yearning for sympathy; at its 
very best it is the love of the word for the word’s sake and the 
devotion to beauty just because it is beauty. It was the literary 
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instinct at its best when the little girl of five rocked her doll to 
sleep, improvising to a monotonous chant: 


Oh, the queen of heaven bowed down low, 
She bowed down low at night. 

And gold of heaven shone round the babe, 
The triumph babe at night. 

*Tis Jesus is the triumph, 
And so is the sea and the sky, 

And angels is a triumph, 
And so is Santa Claus. 

And all shall come again 
When I am six years old, 

And I will lie still in my bed, 
And think of beautiful words. 


In the first place, this was evidently the love of the word for 
the word’s sake. The new, mysterious, import-weighted word, 
“triumph,” had been presented to her. Such was the power and 
Significance in the clang of it that it might mean anything, and 
surely it must include all that was best of the world—a babe, 
Jesus, the sea, the sky, angels, and Santa Claus. Again, it was, 
in very truth, the true literary instinct, for, like Nettleship, she 
sought no audience. She planned to lie in the dark and think 
beautiful words, as one lies in the dark and thinks of whatever 
is best beloved just for its own sake. 

We have recently been introduced, in a leading magazine, to 
a series of stories of the literary instinct as it purports to work 
itself out in the child’s mind. But this is the literary instinct 
when the whole life,—even that holiest thing on earth, a child’s 
life-—is reduced to a mere pose. It is a mind forgetful of all 
but the garment of words in which some pretence may be dressed. 
These stories show, with a candid and satirical cruelty, the lit- 
erary instinct when it is merely the “ Look at me! I must have 
notice!” attitude toward life. Even Stevenson, great artist and 
gentle soul that he was, faced this degradation to the craft. 
“Not so much the love of art as an impatience of all honest 
trades,” it is, he says. “The artist steps forth and proposes to 
delight, an impudent design in which it is impossible to fail with- 
out odious circumstances.” “To live by a pleasure is not a high 
calling; it involves patronage however veiled; it numbers the artist, 
however ambitious, along with dancing-girls and billiard-markers.” 

There are two things the literary artist craves—praise and 
money. Of the latter it is interesting to speak, because the mat- 
ter of money-making is changing the whole course of literature, 
and a few great fortunes mide, have beckoned all sorts of strag- 
glers, halt and crippled, into the field. In view of the fortunes 
made by Hall Caine and Marie Corelli, it is wholesome to re- 
flect upon the twenty-five dollars that Milton got for “ Paradise 
Lost.” Shelley never made anything out of his poetry; Brown- 
ing for twenty years and over paid to get his work printed; the | 
greatest of English novelists earns his livelihood by reading for 
publishers, and although we have no data, it would be safe to 
guess that Mr. Swinburne could not support himself by his 
poetry. To sum up, in Stevenson’s words again: “ What you may 
decently expect if you have some talent and much industry is 
such an income as a clerk will earn with a tenth or perhaps a 
twentieth of your nervous output.” 

And as to praise, what is it when it comes? Poor, little, tot- 
tering, unpoised puppets that we are, trying to stay ourselves on 
some one else’s approval! It is true that to every one who gets 
into print some sort of flattery or notice comes. But if a man 
approve what we say it can only be because he is something less 
than we are; for whoever writes knows that the real thing he 
tried to say lies still-born at his heart yet, and that the printed 
word is the mere projected ghost of that for which he suffered 
birth pangs. 

Where are the great whom thou woulds’t wish to praise thee, 
Where are the pure whom thou woulds’t choose to love thee, 
Where are the brave to stand supreme above thee, 

Whose high commands would cheer, whose chiding raise thee? 
Seek, seeker, in thyself; submit to find 

In the stones, bread; and life in the blank mind. 


The work is the wages. If we choose expression as a trade we 
must admit that, like virtue and marriage, it is its own reward. 
Who chooses it for any other motive than love must pay a bit- 
ter penalty. and who chooses it for love ought to be ready to 
pay the costs. 

The only ideal way to pursue the calling is to treat it as a 
mistress. Spinoza made and repaired watches, and in the idle 
intervals of his trade he wrote of the improvement of the under- 
standing, ethics, the theologico-political treatise, and other mat- 
ters. The Bronté girls made literature in the interim of hard, 
manual housework, sweeping, and stove-cleaning. George Eliot 
explained her larger right hand by the fact that it had made so 
much butter. Tolstoi works on a farm. It is safe to say that the 
whole world would be better if once and finally literature and 
money could be divorced. If those who love her could be per- 
suaded to turn elsewhere for a livelihood and serve the muse as 
the true fille de joie that she is. 













WALTER J. TRAVIS, WINNER OF THE AMATEUR 
GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AT SANDWICH, ENGLAND, ON JUNE 3 


On Friday, June 3, Mr. Walter J. Travis, who held the American Amateur Golf Championship in 1900, 
1901, and 1903, won the Amateur Golf Championship of Great Britain at the St. George’s Club, Sand- 
wich, England, by 4 up and 3 to play. Mr. Travis’s opponent was Mr. Edward B. H. Blackueell, 
known as “The Swiper,’ and credited with the longest drive on record—387 yards. Mr. Travis never 
touched a golf-club until he was thirty-five years of age, and his success is remarkable in the annals 
of sport. His victory in England is the most important amateur athletic event of the year 
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General Volkoft General Stoessel Copyright, 1904, by B. L. Singley 


THE PARADE-GROUND AT PORT ARTHUR—GENERAL VOLKOFF 
DELIVERING AN ADDRESS TO THE RUSSIAN TROOPS 


The photograph was taken on the Port Arthur parade-ground on the occasion of a recent review of the troops by General 
Volkoff. General Stoessel stands behind him, in the centre of the picture. It is unofficially reported that an attack on 
Port Arthur has been made by the Japanese, ix completion of their plan to isolate and occupy the Russian stronghold 
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Russians Marching through Newchwang on their Way to Camp at the Front 


























Soldiers carrying a Cable through the Town to Connect with Mines in the River Russian Troops resting in Camp at Newchwang 


SNAP-SHOTS OF RUSSIAN TROOPS AT NEWCHWANG 


Recent reports of the situation at Newchwang, Russia’s important Manchurian stronghold, state that the Russians have decided to fortify Yingkow, the port of Newchwang. The har- 
bor is to be mined, field-guns have been taken there, and the garrison has been strengthened. It is reported that 15,000 men, under command of General Stalkenberg, are now concentrated 
at Kaiping, south of Newchwang. The photographs on this page are snap-shots taken in Newchwang previous to the temporary evacuation of the town by the Russians a month ago 




















































































































HE choice for national campaign manager of one in- 

experienced in practical political management is as un- 

precedented as it is remarkable and exemplary. Though 

not a politician, George Bruce Cortelyou has all the other 

qualities that are needed in the chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. While he never served an apprentice- 
ship in local politics, nor undertook to manipulate a city, con- 
trol a district, boss a legislature, or capture a State from political 
opponents, he is still not a novice in politics or unacquainted with 
politicians or political organization. | He has had an arduous train- 
ing in the work of administration, in trying situations where tact 
und patience were necessary, and in dealing with public men—a 
training that should fit him admirably for the conduct of such 
a campaign as that which is to be waged for the election of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to the Presidency. 


Recognition by Three Presidents 


Thirteen years ago Mr. Cortelyou went to Washington as pri- 
vate secretary to Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Rathbone. 
With the incoming of the second Cleveland administration, in 
1893, he tendered his resignation, with the intention of accept- 
ing a railroad position in Iowa. He remained in the Post-oftice 
Department, however, at the solicitation of the new Fourth As- 
sistant, Mr. Maxwell. Though a Republican, Mr. Cortelyou was 
advanced to the position of acting chief clerk of this postal bureau. 
In November, 1895, when Mr. Cleveland asked his cabinet ad- 
visers if they knew of a good stenographer, Postmaster-General 
Bissell suggested Mr. Cortefyou, whose good work had come to his 
favorable attention. This was the opportunity which led to Mr. 
Cortelyou’s later success. He served in the White House sixteen 
months under Mr. Cleveland, and had not been there three months 
before he was promoted to the position of executive clerk. His 
recognition by a Democratic administration has been the founda- 
tion for the charge that he was, then, a Democrat. He has, how- 
ever, always been a Republican. In the campaign of 1884 he 
marched over Long Island with the * Plumed Knights ” for Blaine. 
He was also the secretary of the managers of President Harri- 
son’s fight for renomination at Minneapolis in 1892. Mr. Cleve- 
land and his other superiors knew Mr. Cortelyou as a Republican, 
and ‘respected him for his party loyalty. He has voted the Re- 
publican ticket at Hempstead at every election since he came of 
age, except in 1900, when duty called him to Canton with President 


McKinley. ; , ne 
It was indicative of his merit that, despite his politics, . 
he obtained distinct promctions. at the hands of Democrats. 


Mr. Cleveland thought so well of Mr. Cortelyou that when McKin- 
ley was inaugurated he commended his executive clerk to his suc- 
cessor’s attention as one in whom absolute reliance could be placed, 
and who was worthy of favorable consideration. McKinley, on 
July 1, 1898, promoted Mr. Cortelyou to the assistant secretary- 
ship that had just been created because of the immensely in- 
creased volume of public business. This was the first opportunity 
for McKinley to show his appreciation of Cortelyou’s abilities. 

Unusual, indeed, has been the career of the new Republican 
national chairman. He was advanced, within nine years, from the 
position of clerk in the Post-office Department to that of secre- 
tary to the President, to the cabinet, and finally to be the manager 
of a great national campaign. Brought to the White House by a 
Democratic President, he was. successively secretary to two Re- 
publican Presidents, a cabinet officer under the second, and, fol- 
lowing that, his political manager. 


“Secretary of Silence and Work” 


It is natural that one interested in Mr. Cortelyou’s rapid ad- 
vance should inquire as to the causes of his success. They are not 
difficult to discover. He has uhcommon intellectual force. He 
has been faithful to every trust and indefatigable in the perform- 
ance of every duty. He has the executive initiative to a_pro- 
nounced degree, and is a master of detail, thorough in everything. 
He is orderly and exact, and each day’s duty is promptly done. 
He is calm and never perturbed, and has tact and good judgment. 
He is dignified, capable of severity, yet affable and approachable. 
He is industrious and studious. President McKinley once said of 
him, “ Cortelyou never loses his head.” A friend of opposite poli- 
tics recently referred to him as the “ secretary of silence and work.” 

He has shown in every position a capacity, loyalty, and de- 
votion that have marked him as fitted for higher duties and 
responsibilities. Mr. Cortelyou had the advantage of a good 
home training and equally good schooling. He graduated at 
sixteen from the Hempstead Institute, and went thence to the 
Normal School at Westfield, Massachusetts, where he gave in- 
dication of those qualities which have contributed to his  suc- 
cess. His teacher of English literature said of him: “ Mr. Cortel- 
you's school work was not so brilliantly done, as it often was by 
exceptionally bright and, IT may add, shallower students; but he 
possessed far greater thoroughness and accuracy, and the spirit 
of investigation, while in industry he outdid all others. All the 
details of his tasks were carefully worked out, and he was never 
in arrears with his work. Nothing was put over into the next 
day. He was an independent thinker.” 

After graduating from the Normal School Mr. Cortelyou studied 
music at the New England Conservatory of Music in Boston, and 
later in New York. The characteristic of utilizing his time to 
advantage is shown in his acquisition of the art of shorthand 
while he was perfecting himself in music. He became assistant in 
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the stenographie school after his graduation. While there he took 
the clinical course at the New York Hospital, and practised: sten- 
ography by reporting the lectures. It is just twenty years since 
he became stenographer and private secretary in the office of the 
appraiser of the port of New York, which position he resigned 
upon the incoming of the first Cleveland administration in 1885. 
Then he devoted himself to general law and verbatim reporting, - 
assisting James E. Munson in his duties as an official stenographer 
of the Superior Court. Here he soon developed into one of the 
most expert medical stenographers of New York. Afterwards he 
taught in preparatory schools in New York until 1889, when, with 
the return of the Republicans to power, he returned to the gov- 
crnment service as private secretary to the post-office inspector at 
New York. In March, 1891, he was appointed confidential sten- 
ographer to the surveyor of the port of New York, resigning fou 
months later to go to Washington as private secretary to the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General. 


Requirements of a Difficult Post 


Up to the time of his entrance into the cabinet of President 
Roosevelt, Mr. Cortelyou’s experience had been chiefly that of 
secretary to men of lesser or greater public prominence. It is 
often said that a successful private secretary must so merge his 
personality in that of his employer as to lose his own identity. 
That may be true in many instances, but it was not true in the 
case of Mr. Cortelyou, any more than it was in the experiences 
of John Hay, Secretary of State, of Daniel S. Lamont, private 
secretary to Mr. Cleveland, and later his Secretary of War, or of 
Representative Robert R. Hitt, reporter of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, and the probable Republican candidate for Vice-President. 
It was because Mr. Cortelyou performed his duties so well that 
he advanced steadily in usefulness and importance. It may be, as 
is sometimes said, that “there are no opportunities for advance- 
ment in the government service,’ but Cortelyou’s life seems to 
prove that generalization inaccurate. 

There is no more difficult position in the government service 
than that of secretary to the President. That official is the buffer 
between the President and the public. If he be tactless, the Presi- 
dent is certain to be unpopular. He must be both a judge of 
character and a wise counsellor. He should be able to act for 
the President in many respects, and to decide what should and 
should not come to the Executive’s attention. He must be able 
to weigh each caller and determine whether it is worth while to 
admit him to the President. He can relieve his superior of many 
burdens and quietly and unobtrusively advise him. He must make 
friends rather than enemies, must know how to refuse an inter- 
view without offending. He must be able to judge how much to 
say for publication without seeming to suppress information. 
He must have a memory for faces and know the relative im- 
portance of each caller. He must have the patience of Job and 
the wisdom of Solomon. If he lacks in any of these qualities he 
will fail of success. Mr. Cortelyou succeeded. 


From Stenographer to Organizer 


It was not long after McKinley became President that he recog- 
nized Mr. Cortelyou’s proficiency. Mr. Porter, the secretary, was 
not a stenographer, and he had had no previous experience to 
make him qualified for his delicate task. He was conscientious 
and loyal, but he had ill health. He soon relied largely on Mr. 


Cortelyou, and assigned to him many of his own duties. Mr. 
Cortelyou was a model of good taste in this trying relation. As 


Mr. Porter’s health became more impaired, Mr. Cortelyou relieved 
him more and more of the burdens of the secretaryship. For more 
than a year before Mr. Porter resigned, during several months of 
which period he was absent because of iHness, Mr. Cortelyou was 
the acting secretary, though he had neither title nor the salary. 
So when Mr. Porter retired, Mr. Cortelyou was his natural suc- 
cessor, a promotion which he received on April 13, 1900. 

As secretary to the President, Mr. Cortelyou organized the 
office on the most systematic and efficient basis. He obtained the 
pick of employees of the several departments and chose stenogra- 
phers in every case. A stenographer himself, he recognized that 
the work could be facilitated by the employment of stenographers 
enly at the White House. -On the upper left-hand corner of every 
communication requiring a formal answer, directions were written 
in shorthand for its disposal, and the reply prepared accordingly. 
So in most routine matters no dictation was necessary. All let- 
ters filed retained these directions. so the action taken could be 
seen at a glance. Every important paper was briefed in type- 
writing, so as to give an accurate record. Mr. Cortelyou pre- 
pared a “ precedent index,” covering practically every case that 
was likely to arise. This served as a guide to the clerks in an- 
swering correspondence, and expedited as well as lessened the 
work. Indorsement slips were printed for use in referring to 
communications properly belonging to departments to the appro- 
priate cabinet officer. Mr. Cortelyou required that the work of 
every desk should be finished on the day of its receipt, that there 
might be no accumulation. By his own example he created an 
esprit de corps where there had been none. He required the most 
conscientious service, and reduced the percentage of error to a 
minimum. It was no easy task to serve in the White House 
offices under Mr. Cortelyou, but good work was always recog- 
nized. He took care that there was the incentive of promotion 
for those who merited it. He labored many hours a day himself, 
and required almost as long hours of his subordinates. The White 
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The reader is referred to an interesting sketch of Mr. Cortelyou’s personality and carecr on the opposite page 
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House became a model of executive accuracy under his administra- 
tion. and was better organized than any private business—surely 
a striking innovation in the government service. It was this pains- 
taking efficiency that first impressed Mr. McKinley, and then fol- 
lowed his knowledge of Mr. Cortelyou’s good judgment, good 
sense, tact, clear-headedness, and quick understanding. Mr. Cor- 
telyou, while secretary to McKinley, was in influence the equal of 
a cabinet officer. 


A Week as Acting President 


It was to Mr. Cortelyou that President McKinley first spoke 
after he was shot at Buffalo. ‘ Cortelyou, my wife,” he said, thus 
assigning the delicate duty of breaking the news to her who was 
dearest to him. He knew in his weakness that there was no one 
better fitted for that painful duty. Even in that paralyzing mo- 
ment Mr. Cortelyou was self-possessed. Remembering how Mrs. 
McKinley had been cared for at a private house in California 
when desperately ill, he insisted that the President should go 
to the house of President Milburn of the Exposition. While real- 
izing from his own study of medicine that an operation was neces- 
sary, he still refused the service of physicians at hand, waiting 
for the best there were in Buifalo. He did not hesitate about per- 
mitting the operation when the doctor vouched for by Mr. Mil- 
burn arrived. It was in the trying week following the shooting 
that Mr. Cortelyou displayed his highest qualities. Then he was, 
in fact, the acting President of the United States, performing all 
of the duties of that office. He made every arrangement for the 
comfort of his chief. He,was almost unceasingly on guard, and 
was the means of communication between the sick room and 
the world outside. At the same time his duties as secretary were 
not neglected. It would have been a tax on any man, but it was 
doubly so on Mr. Cortelyou because of his personal affection for 
Mr. McKinley. He made no mistake, never lost his judgment, and 
met every emergency. Calm, patient, and firm, he did his full 
duty—no man could have done more. 


Under Mr. Roosevelt 


President Roosevelt was quick to appreciate Cortelyou’s worth 
and urged him to remain as secretary. Mr. Roosevelt had pledged 
himself to continue the McKinley policies. Mr. Cortelyou had de- 
voted his life to the late President, so he felt it a duty to continue 
and aid the successor in carrying out the McKinley plans. It re- 
quired no small sacrifice for Mr. Cortelyou to do this. With a 
wife and four children, and living on a small salary, he was 
tempted by the business propositions that followed Mr. McKin- 
ley’s death. 
a year and several of $25,000. 

The accident at Pittsfield two years ago, when an electric car 
ran into the President’s carriage, furnishes another illustration 
of Mr. Cortelyou’s characteristic devotion to duty. When he saw 
that the collision was inevitable, he leaned forward to protect 
the President with his own body. Dazed and stunned though he 
was by the contact of his head with the car- fender, his first 
thought was of Mr. Roosevelt. Before he would have his own 
wounds attended to he insisted on finding the President and ascer- 
taining if he were safe and receiving proper attention. Then he 
permitted his own wounds—which were serious—to be dressed. 


In the President’s Cabinet 


For about a year before the Department of Commerce and 
Labor was created it was President Roosevelt’s purpose to pro- 
mote Mr. Cortelyou to his cabinet. where he might become in title 
what he was in reality—a valued adviser. The new department 
was a certainty long before Congress established it, and Mr. Cor- 
telyou was slated for its head. The President wanted this de- 
partment to stand as one of the great accomplishments of his 
administration. He sought the best abilities to perfect its or- 
ganization—hence Cortelyou’s appointment. Probably the Presi- 
dent also appreciated that he could not long retain Mr. Cortelyou 
as an aid, because of the tempting business propositions he con- 
stantly received, without some promotion that would testify to 
his worth. 

The duty of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor is to promote 
the commerce of the United States and its mining, manufacturing, 
shipping, fishery, transportation, and labor interests. He is 
charged with the investigation and supervision of corporations 
engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, with the exception 
of railroads; the collection and publication of information con- 
cerning labor interests and controversies here and abroad; the 
lighthouse service and protection and aid to shipping; the taking 
of the census and the gathering and publication therewith of 
statistical information; the making of coast and geodetic sur- 
veys: the collection and compilation of statistics relating to do- 
mestic and foreign commerce; the inspection of steamboats and 
the enforcement of the laws for the protection of life and property 
on the water, and with the supervision of fisheries, including the 
Alaskan fur seal and salmon fisheries. He has jurisdiction over 
merchant vessels and over the seamen of the United States. He 
is charged with the supervision of immigration and the admin- 
istration of the laws relating to alien arrivals and Chinese ex- 
clusion. He gathers and supplies information regarding indus- 
tries and markets for the fostering of manufacturing, and has the 
responsibility for the custody, construction, maintenance, and ap- 
plication of standards of weights and measurements. Though the 
youngest of the great government departments, none has a wider 
scope than his or affords better opportunities for the promotion 
of prosperity and the welfare of the people. Great as is its 
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power for good, its potentiality for harm is-equal if it is not ad- 
ministered in a spirit of conservatism and impartiality. It is in 
touch with those factors that have in- recent years been most in- 
fluential in the growth and development of the wealth and _ busi- 
ness of the United States, and is intimately concerned with the 
problems of development and the sociological questions that must 
be met with courage and caution. 

Before the Department of Commerce and Labor was created, 
most of its powers rested in bureaus that were either independent 
or attached to other departments. Two new important bureaus 
were established, that of corporations and that of manufactures, 
while the bureau of statistics of the Treasury and the bureau 
of foreign commerce of the Department of State were combined 
and assigned to Mr. Cortelyou’s department. To the bureau of 
corporations was granted authority and power to make “ diligent 
investigation into the organization, conduct, and management of 
any corporation, except common carriers, and to gather such in- 
formation and data as will enable the President to make recom- 
mendations to Congress from time to time as he may require, and 
this information, or as much thereof as the President may direct, 
shall be made public.” The bureau has the same authority in re- 
spect to corporations engaged in interstate and foreign commerce 
as is conferred on the Interstate Commerce Commission, includ- 
ing that to subpena and compel the attendance of witnesses, the 
— of documentary evidence, and the administration of 
oaths. 


Creating a New Department 


To the administration and organization of this new department 
Mr. Cortelyou has applied himself with untiring energy. It is 
difficult for the outsider to understand the magnitude of this 
task. His has been the problem of initiating new work, or har- 
monizing the bureaus, of eliminating the duplication of labor, es- 
pecially in the collection of statistics, and of directing the energies 
of more than ten thousand employees and controlling an annual 
expenditure of almost ten million dollars. Mr. Cortelyou has 
“made haste slowly,” taking pains to lay well the foundations 
of the new department. It has required unceasing effort, the 
closest attention to detail, and the utilization of his trained fac- 
ulty of organization. He started out with the determination that 
his department should be no “ asylum for decayed politicians,” and 
that it should be an example of thorough organization, in which, 
with harmonious cooperation and strict discipline, individual ef- 
fort should be encouraged. Red tape has been cut, and the work 
has been carried on with a smoothness that is exceptional in the 
government service. This labor of sixteen months has not been 
spectacular. There has been little to indicate publicly what has 
really been accomplished, but Mr. Cortelyou’s successor will find 
that the department has been started and is running with the regu- 
larity of perfected machinery. The statistical work of the gov- 
ernment has been reorganized. Upon Mr. Cortelyou’s recommenda- 
tion, Congress has created a Congressional commission to deter- 
mine the best method for the upbuilding of our merchant marine, 
while laws have been enacted for the better protection of seamen. 
New work and new investigations have been undertaken by every 
bureau, the efficiency of the immigration service has been improved, 
and each bureau has grown in usefulness. Considering the in- 
adequacy of appropriations, it was an admirable record. During 
the difficult work of organization, from which his successor will 
gather reputation, Mr. Cortelyou has been the constant adviser 
of the President, first in matters directly touching the work of 
the White House, and later in the great affairs of the government 
and the problems of its administration. 


For National Chairman 


The choice of Mr. Cortelyou for national chairman was an in- 
novation of the kind to be expected of President Roosevelt. Be- 
cause of his close relations with them, it was a tribute to the 
memories of Mr. McKinley and of Mr. Hanna. The President had 
watched Cortelyou’s work, and learned his abilities, seeing in him 
every quality necessary for campaign management. Consultations 
with Republicans prominent in national affairs and with others 
outside of Washington, confirmed his opinion of Cortelyou’s 
availability. A few politicians, displeased that one of their num- 
ber was not selected, have criticised the President’s decision, but 
the great majority have frankly acknowledged its wisdom. The 
death of Senator Hanna, whose previous success in the same field 
had made him the President’s first choice, left a vacancy difficult 
to fill. Several accomplished Republican politicians were then 
considered, including ex-Governor W. Murray Crane, of Massa- 
chusetts; ex-Secretary of War Elihu Root, of New York, and ex- 
Secretary of the Interior Cornelius N. Bliss, of New York. These 
three the President sounded. Mr. Crane’s health was not robust, 
Mr. Root could not be released from his obligations to his clients, 
and Mr. Bliss was reluctant because he feared the strain would 
be too great. Then came Cortelyou. The suggestion of his name 
by Mr. Loeb, the President’s secretary, was a revealing flash. It 
immediately commanded approving attention. The wonder was 
that it had not occurred in the first place. Doubtless it would 
have, had it not been for the idea that a practical politician was 
needed for an undertaking where executive talent is essential and 
good judgment and tact most necessary. It was a manifestation 
of self-confidence, which has never been tarnished by conceit and 
which has contributed to his advancement in the past, that Mr. 
Cortelyou should without hestitation have consented to undertake 
so burdensome a task and one of a kind of which he had had no 
previous experience. It means, of course, added reputation if 
success follows, as it means loss of prestige earned by years of 
service if failure shall be the result of his management. 



































































































































The “ Japansky,” fastest of the Auto-boats, covering the Nineteen-and-a-half-mile Course in 1.06.29 




















“ Fiat 11.’ Winning the Class S Contest over the Nineteen-and-a-halj-mile Course in 1.13.23 


POWER-BOAT RACES ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 


A speed test of power-boats was held at Manhasset Bay on May 30 in a regatta of the American Power-boat Association. 

Twelve boats competed, four of them being of the auto type. Of this class the “ Japansky,” owned by F. H. Waldorf, proved 

the fastest, covering the nineteen-and-a-half-mile course in 1.06.29 (corrected time). Winners in other classes were C. 

Tangerman’s “ Fiat IT.,” and Alexander Stein’s “ Allure.” Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr.’s, “Hard Boiled Egg”—-so named be- 

cause it “couldn’t be beat”—was injured by an accident to her rudder and obliged to retire from the contest 
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JAPANESE SOLDIERS AT ARTI 


At the time this issue of the “Weekly” goes to press, the latest achievement of the 
the Liao-tung Peninsula, on May 26. The Japanese force, numbering 40,000, cof 
casualties are estimated at 2000, the Japanese at 3000. At the date of writi 
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RY PRACTICE IN THE FIELD 


in the field is the storming and capture of K‘n-Chow, north of Port Arthur, on 
he retreat of the Russians after twenty-four hours’ hard fighting. The Russian 
‘tpanese are said to be landing another a ny of 50,000 men at Taku-Shan 















































































Books 


By James 


T would, form a curious and interesting study for a critic 

of insight and patience to institute an inquiry into the rea- 

sons Why English women cling more and more conservatively 

to conventional lines in fiction, while American women seem 

to aspire to more adventurous and original paths. Servile 
imitation of familiar and long-accepted types is the common char- 
acteristic of fiction written by English women, even when distin- 
guished by excellence of style and sincerity of feeling, whereas in 
the stories and novels of American women you find a fresher out- 
look on life, a more daring exposé of human experience, and a sense 
of revelation which is pregnant with unusual and sometimes 
startling significance, even when, as not infrequently happens, the 
treatment is crude, inartistic, and lacking the graces of style. 
Whatever her defects, the last thing the American woman can 
be accused of is the smug and commonplace. The one great ex- 
ception in England—I think my readers will bear me out—is Mrs. 
Humphry Ward; indeed, it is just by reason of her imaginative 
power to be strongly indi- 
vidual and strikingly cre- 
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MacArthur 


* Journalist. Do you think it conceivable that this could happen 
now ¢” 

“f. Certainly not. Critics and publishers and publishers’ read- 
ers are so much on the lookout for any trace of talent that they 
would certainly lay hold of such a book and make the best of it. 

* Journalist. Do you know that there is a writer among us quite 
as important as Meredith, and quite as much neglected as Mere- 
dith ever was? 

“I. I do not believe it. Has he published 

“ Journalist. Yes, he published a new book 
and it is a better book than Richard Feverel. 

“J, Who is he? 

* Journalist. —— : 

I invite my readers to fill up the blank. 


anything lately? 
not many weeks ago, 





Mr. Clement Shorter, editor of the Sphere, has just come across 
a piece of new information concerning the author of Robinson 
Crusoe in an_ out-of-the- 
way corner. In Volume 





ative in her selection of 
the social congeries of 


English life, and to realize 


her types as characters 
with fresh meaning for 


us in the dramatic solvent 
of her imagination, that 
she rises above the com- = 
mon level, and is the great ; 
novelist she is to-day. 
For example, in the opening 
chapters of her new novel, 
The ‘Marriage of William 
Ashe, which appear in the 
June HARPER’S, we recog- 
nize in the masterly 
touch of the artist and in 
the firm intellectual grasp 
the hand of Mrs. Ward, 
but the grouping of the 
characters and the situa- 
tion involved present a 
fresh and piquant prob- 
lem. The strange admix- 
ture of girlish ingenuous- 
ness and flowerlike inno- 
cence with frank unsus- 
pecting worldliness and 
knowledge of good and 
evil that is embodied in 
Lady Kitty Bristol, just 
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VI. of English Army Lists 
and Commission  Regis- 
ters, 1661-1714, edited 
and annotated by C. Dal- 
ton, there is to be found 
this bit of biography: 
“Daniel Defoe was a 
captain-lieutenant in Col- 
onel John  Desbordes’s 
regiment of dragoons in 
Portugal in 1714. There 
is every reason to believe 
that Captain - Lieutenant 
Daniel Defoe is identical 
with the renowned and 
versatile author of Robin- 
son Crusoe, whose check- 
ered career from 1688 to 
his death in 1731 afford- 
ed many interesting de- 
tails for contemporary as 
well as for nineteenth, 
and even twentieth, cen- 
tury historians and _biog- 
raphers; but up to the 
present time no writer ap- 
pears to have discovered 
the fact that Defoe was a 
commissioned officer in a 
cavalry regiment in Queen 
Anne’s_ service (see pref- 
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fresh from a French con- ps ace). It is not strange 
vent and new to. the . that his commission is 
strange srivileges and ef not forthcoming in the 
oc pee © ae oe /y & sis 5 
amenities of her mother’s % Z ? commission entry books, 
social coterie, is wonder- C ee ; as Desbordes’s dragoons 
fully fascinating and tense jf t= xy i yf were raised in Portugal 
with reality. Kitty is so a y se She wht! Y} and the commissions 
alive, so fresh and naive . ipl! Vii "1 ‘ signed by the Earl of 
in her young charm and e if fy: = Galway. Defoe (then 
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anc ie others seem to Ae 1 MA amous march to London; 
sink into the background ad Vis Gan > in the following year he 
to serve as a foil, or to os - igor was a trooper in a Lon- 


gain significance only as 
they are related to her. 
[It looks as if Mrs. Ward 





don regiment of volunteer 
horse. It is also on record 
that Defoe was no mean 








would add yet another 
new type of character to 


her heroines, and_ the 
story certainly © promises 
in its initial situation to be the most daring that she has at- 
tempted. The mystery that surrounds the earlier years of Lady 


Kittv’s mother, the hint of scandal that disturbs William Ashe, 
who is already captivated by the beautiful young girl and has 
promised to befriend her, the contrast between Madame d’Estrées, 
throned in her hothouse of a salon, and her child, breathing Eden, 
savor somewhat of De Maupassant’s Yvette. As I saw this story 
adapted to the stage at a recent matinée performance, I won- 
dered whether it was not possible for some novelist to give us a 
study of Yrette’s English counterpart as surrounded and affected 
by the social life of London instead of Paris. Has Mrs. Ward 
done it? That is what I am eager to find out. Certainly the 
theme could not be in safer or better hands. 


“T was talking with a journalist recently,” writes Claudius 
Clear in the British Weekly, “and we happened on the subject 
of George Meredith. The conversation took an inevitable turn. 
I expressed for the thousandth time my amazement that a book 
like The Ordeal of Richard Feverel was so little appreciated by 
reviewers and the reading public. Hardly one cordial notice ap- 
peared when the book was published, and many copies of the small 
edition were sold as a remainder. Said the journalist: 


Omar as seen by the late Phil May 


Spanish scholar, and he 
was employed by Harley 
on a secret political mis- 
sion. Defoe’s name ap- 
pears likewise in a manuscript list of half-pay officers for 1722.” 

Mr. Shorter is to be congratulated upon unearthing this lit- 
erary nugget from the dry-as-dust pages of a Blue Book. 


Some of my readers may recail the fact that just before his sud- 
den death in Liverpool in April, 1888, Matthew Arnold had at- 
tended service in Sefton Park Presbyterian Church, where he lis- 
tened with devout attention to a sermon by Dr. Watson (Ian 
Maclaren) on the subject of the Great Sacrifice. He was deeply | 
moved, and on his way home spoke earnestly with a friend of the 
passion and death of Christ. A similar incident which John Brown 
relates of Thackeray has come to my notice. When the novelist 
visited Edinburgh, near the erid of his days, he walked out with 
two friends one evening in the direction of Corstorphine Hill. The 
sun was setting, and a yellow bar of light lay above the horizon. 
On the top of the hill was a crane that had been left there by some 
workmen, which in the evening dusk seemed to shape itself into 
the form of a cross. Thackeray paused, and pointing to it, uttered, 
in a low voice, the one word, “ Calvary.” The friends walked home 
in silence, and the impression made on the great novelist’s mind 
was so profownd that during the rest of the evening his only theme 
was the death .nd love of Christ. 
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HE breakfast-table was nearly flung over as Rupert sprang, 
slapping both his thighs. 

“Well, by all that’s good,” he cried. 

from heaven.” 

“Tt’s certainly very extraordinary,” said Basil, quietly, 
with knitted brows. “It’s odd the fellow should have given a false 
address, considering he was perfectly innocent in the .. .” 

“Oh, you jolly old early Christian duffer,” cried Rupert, in 
a sort of rapture, “I don’t wonder you couldn’t be a judge. You 
think every one as good as yourself. Isn’t the thing plain enough 
now? A doubtful acquaintance; rowdy stories, a most suspicious 
conversation, mean streets, a concealed knife, a man nearly killed, 
and, finally, a false address. That’s what we call glaring good- 
ness.” 

“It’s certainly very extraordinary,” repeated Basil. And he 
strolled moodily about the room. Then he said: “ You are quite 
sure, constable, that there’s no mistake? You got the address 
right, and the police have really gone to it and found it was a 
fraud?” 

“It was very simple, sir,” said the policeman, chuckling. “The 
place he named was a well-known common quite near London, 
and our people were down there this morning before any of you 
were awake. And there’s no such house. In fact, there are hardly 
any houses at all. Though it is so near London, it’s a blank moor 
with hardly five trees on it, to say nothing of Christians. Oh no, 
sir, the address was a fraud right enough. He was a clever ras- 
cal, and chose one of those scraps of lost England that people 
know nothing about. Nobody could say offhand that there was 
not a particular house dropped somewhere about the heath. 
But as a fact, there isn’t.” 

Basil’s face during this sensible speech had been growing darker 
and darker with a sort of desperate sagacity. He was cornered 
almost for the first time since I had known him; and to tell the 
truth I rather wondered at the almost childish obstinacy which 
kept him so close to his original prejudice in favor of the wildly 
questionable lieutenant. At length he said: 

“You really searched the common? And the address was really 
not known in the district—by the way, what was the address?” 

The constable selected one of his slips of paper and consulted 
it, but before he could speak Rupert Gryce, who was leaning in 
the window in a perfect posture of the quiet and triumphant de- 
tective, struck in with the sharp and suave voice he loved so 
much to use. 

“Why, I can tell you that, Basil,’ he said, graciously, as he 
idly plucked leaves from a plant in the window. “I took the pre- 
caution to get this man’s address from the constable last night.” 

“ And what was it?” asked his brother, gruffly. 

“The constable will correct me, if I am wrong,” said Rupert, 
looking sweetly at the ceiling. “It was ‘The Elms,’ Buxton Com- 
mon, near Purley, Surrey.” 

“Right, sir,” said the policeman, laughing and folding up his 
papers. 

There was a silence, and the blue eyes of Basil looked blindly 
for a few seconds into the void. Then his head fell back in his 
chair so suddenly that I started up, thinking him ill. But before 
I could move further his lips had flown apart (I can use no other 
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phrase) and a peal of gigantic laughter struck and shook the 
ceiling—laughter that shook the laugher, laughter redoubled, 
laughter incurable, laughter that could not stop. 

Two whole minutes afterwards it was still unended; Basil 
was ill with laughter; but still he laughed. The rest of us were 
by this time ill almost with terror. 

“Excuse me,” said the insane creature, getting at last to his 
feet. “I am awfully sorry. It is horribly rude. And stupid, 
too. And also unpractical, because we have not much time to 
lose if we're to get down to that place. The train service is 
damnably bad, as I happen to know. It’s quite out of proportion 
to the comparatively small distance.” 

“Get down to that place?” I repeated, blankly. 
what place?” 

“T have forgotten its name,” said Basil, vaguely, putting his 
hands in his pocket as he rose. ‘ Something common near Pur- 
ley. Has any one got a time-table?” 

“You don’t seriously mean,” cried Rupert, who had been staring 
in a sort of confusion of emotions. ‘ You don’t mean that you 
want to go to Buxton Common, do you? You can’t mean that!” 

“Why shouldn’t I go to Buxton Common?” asked Basil, smi- 
ling. 

“Why should you?” said his brother, catching hold again rest- 
lessly of the plant in the window and staring at the speaker. 

“To find our friend, the lieutenant, of course,” said Basil 
Gryce. “I thought you wanted to find him?” 

Rupert broke a branch brutally from the plant and flung it 
impatiently on the floor. “ And in order to find him,” he said, 
“you suggest the admirable expedient of going to the only place 
on the habitable earth where we know he can’t be.” 

The constable and I could not avoid breaking into a kind of 
assenting laugh, and Rupert, who had family eloquence, was en- 
couraged to go on with a reiterated gesture: 

“He may be in Buckingham Palace; he may be sitting astride 
the cross of St. Paul’s; he may be in gaol (which I think most 
likely) ; he may be in the Great Wheel; he may be in my pantry; 
he may be in your store cupboard; but out of all the innumerable 
points of space, there is only one where he has just been sys- 
tematically looked for and where we know that he is not to be 
found—and that, if I understood you rightly, is where you want 
us to go.” 

“ Exactly,” said Basil, calmly, getting into his great coat; “I 
thought you might care to accompany me. If not, of course, make 
yourselves jolly here till I come back.” 

It is our nature always to follow vanishing things and value 
them if they really show a resolution to depart. We all followed 
Basil, and I cannot say why, except that he was a vanishing 
thing, that he vanished decisively with his great coat and his 
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stick. Rupert ran after him with a considerable flurry of ra- 
tionality. 


“My dear chap,” he cried, “do you really mean that you see 
any good in going down to this ridiculous scrub, where there is 
nothing but beaten tracks and a few twisted trees, simply because 
it was the first place that came into a rowdy lieutenant’s head 
when he wanted to give a lying reference in a scrape?” 

“Yes,” said Basil, taking out his watch, “and, what’s worse, 
we've lost the train.” 

He paused a moment and then added: “ As a matter of fact, I 
think we may just as well go down later in the day. I have some 
writing to do, and I think you told me, Rupert, that you thought 
of going to the Dulwich Gallery. I was rather too impetuous. 
Very likely he wouldn’t be in. But if we get down by the 5.15, 
which gets to Purley about 6, I expect we shall just catch him.” 

“Catch him!” cried his brother, in a kind of final anger. “TIT 
wish we could. Where the devil shall we catch him now?” 

“T keep forgetting the name of the common,” said Basil, as he 
buttoned up his coat. “The Elms—what is it? Buxton Common, 
near Purley. That’s where we shall find him.” 

“ But there is no such place,” groaned Rupert; but he ollowed 
his brother down-stairs. 

We all followed him. We snatched our hats from the hat- 
stand and our sticks from the umbrella-stand; and why we fol- 
lowed him we did not and do not know. But we always follow 
him, whatever was the meaning of the fact, whatever was the 
nature of this mastery. And the strange thing is (a thing which, 
I fancy, lies somewhere near the root of all religions) that we 
followed him the more completely the more nonsensical appeared 
the thing which he said. At bottom, I believe, if he had risen 
from our breakfast-table and said, “I am going to find the Holy 











Pig with Ten Tails,” we should have followed him to the end of 
the world. 

I don’t know whether this mystical feeling of mine about Basil 
on this occasion has got any of the dark and cloudy color, so to 
speak, of the strange journey that we made the same evening. It 
was already very dense twilight when we struck southward from 
Purley. Suburbs and things on the London border may be, in 
most cases, commonplace and comfortable. But if ever by any 
chance they really 
are empty  solitudes 
they are to the hu- 
man spirit more des- 
olate and dehuman- 
ized than any York- 
shire moors or High- 
land hills, because 
the suddenness with 
which the traveller 
drops into that  si- 
lence has something 
about it as of evil 
elfland. It seems 
not only to be one of 
the ragged suburbs: 
of London, it seems 
to be one of the 
ragged suburbs of the 
cosmos half-forgotten 
by God—such a place 
was Buxton Common, 
near Purley. 

There was certain- 
ly a sort of gray 
futility in the land- 
scape itself. But it 
was enormously — in- 
creased by the sense 
of gray futility in 
our expedition. The 
tracts of drab turf 
looked useless, — the 
occasional wind- 
stricken trees looked 
useless, but we the 
human beings more 
useless than the hope- 
less turf or the idle 
trees. We were 
maniacs akin to the 
foolish landscape, for 
we were come to 
chase the wild goose 
which has led men 
and left men in bogs 
from the beginning. 
We were three dazed 
-men under the cap- 
taincy of a madman 
going to look for a 
man whom we knew 
was not there in a 
house that had no 
existence. A livid 
sunset seemed to look 
at us with a sort of 
sickly smile before it 
died. 

Basil went on in 
front with his coat 
collar turned — up, 
looking in the gloom 
rather like a 
grotesque Napoleon. 
We crossed swell af- 
ter swell of the 
windy common in in- 
creasing darkness 
and entire _ silence. 
Suddenly Basil 
stopped and turned 
to us, his hands in 
his pockets. Through 
the dusk I could just 
detect that he wore a 






















































































taking his heavily 
gloved hands out of 
his pockets and slapping them together, “here we are at 
last.” . 
The wind swirled sadly over the homeless heath; two desolate 
elms rocked above us in the sky like shapeless clouds of gray. 
There was not a sign of man or beast to the sullen circle of the 
horizon, and in the midst of that wilderness Basil Gryce stood 
rubbing his hands with the air of an innkeeper standing at an 
open door. 

“ How jolly it is,” he cried, “to get back to civilization. That 
notion that civilization isn’t poetical is a civilized delusion. Wait 
till you’ve really lost yourself in nature, among the devilish wood- 
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lands and the cruel flowers. Then you’ll know that there’s no 
star like the red star of man that he lights on his hearthstone; 
no river like the red river of man, the good red wine, which you, 
Mr. Rupert Gryce, if I have any knowledge of you, will be drink- 
ing in two or three minutes in enormous quantities.” 

Rupert and I exchanged glances cf fear. Basil went on heartily, 
as the wind died in the dreary trees. 

“ You'll find our host a much more simple kind of fellow in his 
own house. I did 
when I visited him 
when he lived in the 
cabin at Yarmouth 
and again in the loft 
at the city ware- 
house. He’s really a 
very good fellow. 
But his greatest vir- 
tue remains what I 
said originally.” 

“What do you 
mean?” I asked, find- 
ing his speech stray- 
ing towards a_ sort 
of sanity. “ What 
is his greatest  vir- 
tue?” 

“His greatest vir- 
tue,” replied Basil, 
“is that he always 
tells the literal 
truth.” 

* Well, really,” 
cried Rupert, stamp- 
ing about between cold 
and anger, and slap- 
ping himself like a 
ecabman, “he doesn’t 
seem to have been 
very literal or truth- 
ful in this case, nor 
you either. Why the 
deuce, may I ask, 
have you brought us 
out to this infernal 
place?” 

“He was too 
truthful, I confess,” 
said Basil, leaning 
against the _ tree; 
“too hardly  vera- 
cious, too severely 
accurate. He should 
have indulged in a 
little more  sugges- 
tiveness and _legiti- 
mate romance. But 
come, it’s time we 
went in. We. shall 
be late for dinner.” 

Rupert whispered 
to me with a white 
face. 

“Ts it a hallucina- 
tion, do you think? 
Does he really fancy 
that he sees a 
house ?” 

““T suppose so,” I 
said. Then I added 
aloud, in what was 
meant to be a cheery 
and_ sensible voice, 
but which sounded in 
my ears almost as 
strange as the wind: 

“Come, come, 
Basil, my dear fel- 
low. Where do you 
want us to go?” 

“Why, up here,” 
cried Basil, and with 
a bound and a swing 
he was above our 
heads, swarming up 
the gray column of 











broad grin as of com- pe avinic 
fortable success. aA: : ascetic the colossal tree. 
“Well,” he cried, The mighty trunks were beginning to sway and shake in the wind “Come up, all of 


you,” he shouted out 
of the darkness, with 
the voice of a schoolboy. “Come up. You'll be late for dinner.” 

The two great elms stood so close together that there was hard- 
ly a yard anywhere, and in some places not more than a foot, 
between them. Thus occasional branches and even bosses and boles 
formed a series of footholds that almost amounted to a rude nat- 
ural ladder. They must, I supposed, have been some sport of 
growth, Siamese twins of vegetation. 

Why we did it I cannot think; perhaps, as I have said, the mys- 
tery of the waste and the dark had brought out and made primary 
something wholly mystical in Basil’s supremacy. But we only felt 
that there was a giant’s staircase going somewhere, perhaps to 
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the stars; and the victorious voice above called to us out of 
heaven. We hoisted ourselves after him. 

Half-way up some cold tongue of the night air struck and 
sobered me suddenly. The hypnotism of the madman above fell 
from me,.and I saw the whole map of our silly actions as clearly 
as if it were printed. I saw three modern men in black coats 
who had begun with a perfectly sensible suspicion of a doubtful 
adventurer and who had ended, God knows how, half-way up a 
naked tree on a naked moorland, far from that adventurer and 
all his works, that adventurer who was at that moment, in all 
probability, laughing at us in some dirty Soho restaurant. He 
had plenty to laugh at us about, and no doubt he was laughing 
his loudest, but when I thought what his laughter would be if 
he knew where we were at that moment, I nearly let go of the 
tree and fell. 

“ Swinburne,” said Rupert, suddenly, from above, “ what are we 
doing? Let’s get down again,’ and by the mere sound of his 
voice I knew that he too felt the shock of wakening to reality. 

“We can’t leave poor Basil,” I said. ‘“Can’t you call to him 
or get hold of him by the leg?” 

“He’s too far ahead,” answered Rupert; “he’s nearly at the 
top of the beastly thing. Looking for Lieutenant Keith in the 
rook’s nests, I suppose.” 

We were ourselves by this time far on our frantic vertical jour- 
ney. The mighty trunks were beginning to sway and shake slight- 
ly in the wind. Then I looked down and saw something which 
made me feel that we were far from the world in a sense and to 
a degree that I cannot easily describe. I saw that the almost 
straight lines of the tall elm-trees diminished a little in per- 
spective as they fell. I was used to seeing parallels taper towards 
the sky. But to see them taper towards the earth made me feel 
lost in space, like a falling star. 

“Can nothing be done to stop Basil?” I called out. 

“No,” answered my fellow climber. “ He’s too far up. He must 
get to the top, and when he finds nothing but wind and leaves 
he may go sane again. Hark at him above there; you can just 
hear him talking to himself.” 

“ Perhaps he’s talking to us,” I said. 

“No,” said Rupert, “he’d shout if he was. I’ve never known 
him to talk to himself before; I’m afraid he really is bad to- 
night; it’s a known sign of the brain going.” 

“Yes,” I said, sadly, and listened. Basil’s voice certainly was 
sounding above us, and not by any means in the rich and riotous 
tones in which he had hailed us before. He was speaking quietly, 
and laughing every now and then, up there among the leaves and 
stars. 

After a silence mingled with this murmur, Rupert Gryce sud- 
denly said, “ My God!” with a violent voice. 

“What’s the matter—are you hurt?” I cried, alarmed. 

“No. Listen to Basil,” said the other in a very strange voice. 
“ He’s not talking to himself.” 

“Then he is talking to us,” I cried. 

“No,” said Rupert, simply, “he’s talking to somebody else.” 

Great branches of the elm Joaded with leaves swung about us in 
a sudden burst of wind, but when it died down I could still hear 
the conversational voice above. I could hear more; I could hear 
two voices. 

Suddenly from aloft came Basil’s boisterous hailing voice as be- 
fore: “Come up, you fellows. Here’s Lieutenant Keith.” 

And a second afterwards came the half-American voice we had 
heard in our chambers more than once. It called out: 

“ Happy to see you, gentlemen; pray come in.” 

Out of a hole in an enormous dark egg-shaped thing pendant 
in the branches like a wasp’s nest, was protruding the pale face 
and fierce mustache of the lieutenant, his teeth shining with that 
slightly Southern air that belonged to him. 

Somehow or other, stunned and speechless, we lifted ourselves 
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heavily into the opening. We fell into the full glow of a lamp- 
lit, cushioned, tiny room, with a circular wall lined with books. 
a circular table, and a circular seat round it. At this table 
sat three people. One was Basil, who, in the instant after alight- 
ing there, had fallen into an attitude of marmoreal ease as if he 
had been there from boyhood; he was smoking a cigar with a 
slow pleasure. The second was Lieutenant Drummond Keith, who 
looked happy also, but feverish and doubtful compared with his 
granite guest. The third was the little bald-headed house-ageni 
with the wild whiskers, who called himself Montmoreney. The 
spears, the green umbrella, and the cavalry sword hung in par- 
allels on the wall. The sealed jar of strange wine was on the 
mantelpiece, the enormous rifle in the corner. In the middle of 
the table was a magnum of champagne. Glasses were already set 
for us. 

The wind of the night roared far below us, like an ocean at 
the foot of a lighthouse. The room stirred slightly, as a cabin 
might in a mild sea. 

Our glasses were filled, and we still sat there dazed and dumb. 
Then Basil spoke: 

“You seem still a little doubtful, Rupert. Surely there is no 
further question about the cold veracity of our injured host.” 

“T don’t quite grasp it at all,” said Rupert, blinking still in 
the sudden glare. “ Lieutenant Keith said his address was . . .” 

“Tt’s really quite all right, sir,” said Keith, with an open smile. 
“The bobby asked me where I lived. And [ said, quite truth- 
fully, that I lived in the elms on Buxton Common, near Purley. 
So I do. This gentleman, Mr. Montmorency, whom I think you 
have met before, is an agent for houses of this kind. He has a 
special line in arboreal villas. It’s being kept rather quiet at 
present, because the people who want these houses don’t want them 
to get too common. But it’s just the sort of thing that a fellow 
like myself, racketing about in all sorts of queer corners of Lon- 
don, naturally knocks up against.” 

“Are you really an agent for arboreal villas?” asked Rupert, 
eagerly, recovering his ease with the romance of the reality. 

Mr. Montmorency, in his embarrassment, fingered one of his 
pockets and nervously pulled out a water-rat, which ran about 
the table. 

“ W-well, ves, sir,’ he said. “The fact was—er—my people 
wanted me very much to go into the house-agency business. But 
I never cared myself for anything but natural history and botany 
and things like that. My poor parents have been dead some years 
now, but—naturally I like to respect their wishes. And I thought 
somehow that an arboreal villa agency was a sort of—of compro- 
mise between being a botanist and being a house-agent.” 

“Rupert could not help laughing. ‘“ Do you have much cus- 
tom?” he asked. 

“ N-not much, 
at Keith, who was (I am convinced) his only client. 
there is—very select.” 

“My dear friends,” said Basil, puffing his cigar, “always re- 
member two facts. The first is that though, when you are guess- 
ing about any one who is sane, the surest thing is the most like- 
ly; when you are guessing about any one who is, like our host, 
insane, the maddest thing is the most likely. The second is to re- 
member that very plain literal fact always seems fantastic. If - 
Keith had taken a little brick box of a house in Clapham with 
nothing but railings in front of it and had written “ The Elms” 
over it, you wouldn’t have thought there was anything fantastic 
about that. Simply because it was a great blaring, swaggering 
lie you would have believed it.” 

“Drink your wine, gentlemen.” said Keith, laughing, 
confounded wind will upset it.” 

We drank, and as we did so, although the hanging house, by 
a cunning mechanism, swung only slightly, we knew that the great 
head of the elm-tree swayed in the sky like a stricken thistle. 


” 


replied Mr. Montmorency, and then he glanced 
“ But what 


“ 


‘or this 


Politics in England 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, June 1, 1904. 

YEAR has passed since Mr. Chamberlain’s plunge into pro- 
tection. A more stirring and eventful year this country 

has not known since the home-rule crisis of two decades 

ago. It was, to begin with, wonderful enough that pro- 

tection, of all issues supposed to be the most completely 

dead, should be resurrected at all. Americans would be scarcely 
less surprised if they were suddenly confronted with slavery as 
a living question. But even more remarkable have been the ups 
and downs, the amazing fluctuations, of the movement which Mr. 
Chamberlain set on foot. For a while it seemed to carry all be- 
fore it, and to meet with something like a national response. 
The number of unconverted protectionists in England has always 
been a large one. They, of course, sprang full-armed and joy- 
ously to the side of their unexpected champion. They were re- 
inforced by the lukewarm free-traders, the men who, noting the 
giant strides of Germany and the United States under protec- 
tion, thought that there must be “something in it.” Cobden and 
John Bright, like all reformers, exaggerated their case and paint- 
ed the future too brightly. The reaction that had been palpably 
setting in for thirty years and more against the severe tenets 
of the Manchester school, and the discovery that not all of their 
prophecies had been verified, immensely helped the Chamberlain 
agitation. Agriculturalists, in England as everywhere else, are 








natural protectionists. They, too, flocked to a man round the old 
standard so astonishingly raised anew. The very general feel- 
ing that England had been falling away in the commercial race, 
that “something ought to be done about it,” made thousands in- 
cline to protection as a novel, and therefore :onceivably the right, 
remedy. Again, the hatred of Germany that in May, 1903, ob- 
tained among all classes worked powerfully on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s side. Teutophobia and the possibility of giving expression 
to it by means of preferential tariffs made up a tune to which 
England at the moment—the moment has now happily passed— 
was overready to dance. Moreover, there was the strength of 
imperial sentiment. It was by threatening England with “the 
dissolution of the empire” that Mr. Chamberlain set out to win 
support for his scheme. Unless it was carried, unless English- 
men abandoned their “economic pedantries,” their “old shib- 
boleths,” and renounced free trade in favor of protection, Mr. 
Chamberlain warned them that the empire was doomed. With- 
out a closer and ever closer commercial connection with the col- 
onies, Mr. Chamberlain was “sure we shall fall to pieces and 
into separate atoms ”—‘“ we shall deserve the disasters that will 
infallibly come upon us.” That was a very clever line to take. 
England is so thoroughly imperialistic in policy and sentiment 
that Mr. Chamberlain could hardly help succeeding if he once 
persuaded the nation that free trade spelled imperial disruption 
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and that protection alone would lastingly consolidate. And, 
finally, greatest asset of all, there was Mr. Chamberlain  him- 
self, the one minister in whose efficiency the average Englishman 
had real confidence. 

There could not, therefore, have been a riper moment for the 
launching of a protectionist programme. It immensely caught 


on. The fiscal issue engrossed all discussions public and_pri- 
vate. The press lived on it. The audacity of the proposal 


and the extraordinary skill with which Mr. Chamberlain baited 
it for popular consumption had apparently done their work. 
What looked like an overwhelming flood of approval and support 
set in. It was increased when Chamberlain resigned his office- 
to devote himself solely to his new programme. So striking an 
act of self-abnegation appealed to the chivalry of the people. I 
think any one landing in England at that moment and remark- 
ing how unanimously all the public signs pointed in one direc- 
tion, would have concluded that Mr. Chamberlain’s was the win- 
ning side. I confess I thought so myself. I know as a fact that 
Mr. Chamberlain thought so too. He wrote to a friend in Octo- 
ber last saying that he was at last convinced that he would win 
the next election. Up till then he had expected that he would 
be defeated at the first appeal to the country, that the Liberals 
would come in, would disgust the country in their usual fash- 
ion, and that then, as the result of a second election, he would 
be swept into power. But by October so rapidly did the proofs 
of popular support crowd in upon him that he was persuaded that 
success even at the first trial of strength would be his. <A great 
many observers shared his opinions. Yet suddenly there 
came a few by-elections. Victory after victory fell to the free- 
traders. Constituencies that had never before returned any one 
but an out-and-out Tory now chose a Liberal to represent them. 
For a while it seemed as though not a protectionist seat in the 
country was ‘safe or beyond the reach of a successful attack. 
Nothing could have illustrated more aptly the immense difficul- 
ties of gauging public opinion in England. The British Demos 
kept silent until it was time to roar, and when he roared it was 
in a way that those who were supposed to know him best expected 
least. In a moment the protectionist edifice collapsed. To add 
to the confusion Mr. Chamberlain broke down in health, was 
obliged to go for a two months’ trip abroad, and has only now 
taken up his campaign again. His absence proved that the whole 
protectionist movement was a one-man agitation. When he left 
England it- fell utterly flat. To-day it has almost ceased to exist 
as an issue in which people are interested. 


What, then, has he accomplished? He has for one thing pro- 
vided England with a stimulating topic. He has made the peo- 
ple dive down into the foundations of their fiscal system and 
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their whole economic and commercial position. That, as Amer- 
icans found in 1896, is to perform a service that braces and ° 
widens the national mind. Nothing, indeed, could have been 
more encouraging to believers in democracy than the way in 
which the English people have grappled with the complexities of 
the tariff question during the past twelve months, arguing and 
worrying it out with little appeal to rhetoric or vague generaliza- 
tion, but with an intense desire to get at the real facts. Sec- 
ondly, Mr. Chamberlain has successfully split the Unionist party 
in two. He has captured the party machinery, and the bulk 
of the Tories look to him and not to Mr. Balfour for leadership; 
but he has driven into the free-trade camp some fifty of the most 
brilliant and most experienced members of the party. Thirdly, 
he has given Mr. Balfour an opportunity for displaying his genius 
as a Parliamentary tactician. It is perfectly true that no one 
takes an interest in Mr. Balfour’s policy of retaliation, and that 
every one looks on it as merely the forerunner to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s bolder scheme. Nevertheless, it has proved a most con- 
venient refuge for the irresolute and the doubters; it has been 
of immense assistance in staving off a dissolution, and it has in 
some sort kept the party together. To abandon it would be to 
produce a cleavage far more serious than any that has yet ap- 
peared; to maintain is to be able to point to a barrier against 
Mr. Chamberlain’s total domination of the Tory party. And yet 
while this is true, it is also true that Mr. Chamberlain is the con- 
trolling influence, that his supporters within the party outnum- 
ber Mr. Balfour's, and that the Balfour ministry exists only by 
his tolerance. He could turn it out and force a dissolution at 
any moment that suited himself. When that moment will come 
it is impossible to predict. The point is that though protection 
is for the moment out of fashion, Mr. Chamberlain has not by 
any means abandoned it. He will make it the dominating issue 
of the next election and the election after. Himself a man of the 
most sanguine temperament, he will neither admit the possi- 
bility of ultimate defeat nor allow his followers to admit it either. 
It does not affect him that no single statesman of the first rank 
has sided with him, that the country regards his case as still 
unproved, that by-election after by-election tells against him, or 
that a general appeal to the country can only end in his over- 
throw. He still goes persistently on, painting the same lurid 
pictures of British decline, using the old statistics, hashing up 
the same arguments, and trusting to the next Liberal ministry 
to so mismanage things that the country will weleome his return 
to power, even on a protectionist platform. He is, in short, risk- 
ing a long shot—always a dubious sort of proceeding in politics. 
His immediate defeat one may take as. certain; his ultimate vic- 
tory is no more than a shadowy possibility. 


Message of Asia 


By William Westcott Fink 


the sea, 
(‘Tis the time of the “ Times-and-half-times ” prophetic of 

woes to be.) 
They have drawn them close together, for danger waits without, 
Each pledging true allegiance, each sharing a secret doubt. 
A ship, with unknown design, brings one of the swarthy race; 
No message lights his Orient eye; thought-masked, his patient 

face: 


p | SHEY stand on the shores of Europe, kings, gazing across 


“T come to speak for Asia, for its millions yellow and brown, 

For the golden rule your Christ set up and your arms have broken 
down. 

You have taught us Christ is Mammon, that God is a god of 
greed ; 

You have preached the sweet-souled Nazarene while sowing de- 
struction’s seed. 

You have rent our lands asunder and parcelled them out by lot, 

The larger lot to the stronger with the dice of your cannon’s 
shot.” 


Speaks one whose mien is kingly: “ We have driven your night 


away: 

We have loaned you the keys of science; brought civilization’s 
day.” 

“Yea! Loaned us the keys of science through usurious laws of 
trade! 

A thousand yen for a hundred yen we have paid, and the debt is 
paid! 

We bought the white man’s wisdom, the skill of the white man’s 
hand; 


The fateful force of your demon arts we have studied,—we un- 
derstand! 
You speak of our night: Aye! long we slept while the smoke of 


our incense curled 

And a century marked but one degree in the journey around the 
world. 

We wake: and kinship’s bonds are brazed in our race’s quenchless 
fire, 


And the bounding blood of our scattered stock is burning with 
one desire. 

Our blood has felt that kinship, from Hondo’s sea-washed shore 

To Asia’s farthest fringe that sleeps beneath the evening star, 


sy 


Since the awful curse at Babel, through cycles of untold years, 

To this time of the ‘ Times-and-half-time’ in the books of our 
ancient seers. 

I come to speak for Asia, but come with palms of peace; 

Your lease has run its limit: I but ask our land’s release.— 

Nay! ‘Time to weigh the question in your various halls of state?’ 

The time of the ‘ Times-and-half-time’ has struck on the clock 
of Fate!” ‘ 


They stand on the shores of Europe while his ship sweeps out 
to sea. 

They have drawn the closer together, save only one, and he 

Stands brooding on dreams of conquest. Half-brother to brown 
and white, 

He feels the fires of Tartar blood in the veins of the Muscovite. 

In dreams he has waved his sceptre from Nebuchadnezzar’s throne 

Round the vastly sweep of the Orient to the Neva he calls his own. 

He dreams, though cringing distance gleams bright with a million 
swords 

And Asia quakes beneath the tramp of myriad tawny hordes. 

They have changed their junks to battle-ships, their arrows to 
steel-tipped hail, 

And the threshing-floors of Europe ring to the blows of Asia’s flail. 


The Hindu and the Buddhist, the bearer of Islam’s blade, 

Have crouched like hungry tigers o’er the mangled corpse of 
trade. 

Join! sons of the mighty Aryan sire, Goth, Saxon and Gaul and 
Greek! 

What matter your chance dividing lines? what matter the tongues 
you speak? 

A common pall is over you all—from Scandia’s wintry seas, 

Round the ragged coasts of Christendom to the pillars of Hercules, 

The ocean boils with navies as if lashed by a whirlwind’s breath, 

For the Occident and the Orient lock prows in the clutch of 
death. 

A cloud obscures the ocean, a chill comes out of the cloud, 

But the great guns peal till the awed coasts reel and Ruin laughs 
aloud. 


They stand on the shores of Europe, they who loosened the bands 


of hell, 
While thunders roll through the darkness, but the issue—who can 
tell! 

















NEWS FROM THE WAR 


THE PROGRESS OFTHE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT THE FRONT 


SKETCHES FROM TELEGRAPHIC DESCRIPTION BY 
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May 2€ (special).—Reported Jap- 


ancse using poisoned swords. Hired 


a sword-swallower yesterday to 
swallow one; slight indigestion fol- 
lowed, Poison theory exploded, 
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May 29 (special).—The reason I failed to send inside facts 
yesterday was, after tunnelling through 400 feet of solid rock, 
by a miscalculation (which I admit was my mistake) I came 


up outside the fortifications. 








Se 


May 24 (special).—Desiring 
an interview with the Em- 
press, and learning she had 
immured herself for forty 
days in the royal pagoda of 
Ping-Pong, I took the pagoda 
and her for a ride around 
the country, and secured in- 
terview. Other correspond- 


ents furious. 


May. 25 (very 
special), — Your 
correspondent 
with decorations 
up to date. 





Moy 28 (special).— The commanding general yesterday had the au- 
dacity to refuse to tell me the plan of campaign, 


‘ I immediately haled 
kin to my press bureau, and by force secured the desired information. 








June 1 (special).—I_ risited the Borers in their native territory, in 
order to learn their strength, and found that they are preparing to 
dake no actire part in the war 

















































































































PRINCE OUKHTOMSKY ON RUSSIA—A REPLY 
BROOKLINE, MAss., May 31, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Allow me to write a few words in reply to Prince Oukh- 
tomsky’s article in derogation of the Japanese. He there brings 
the following three charges against these people: 

(1) The Japanese are sea-pirates, deriving their civilization 
from other peoples, notably, I suppose, from the Chinese and 
Koreans. 

(2) The Japanese, instead of seeking new lands to colonize, 
have enough to do in taking care of Formosa. 

(3) The Japanese are hated by the people whom they have con- 
quered or are seeking to conquer. 

Therefore the United States should sympathize with Russia. 

Let me reply as follows: 

(1) The Russians are barbarians and Black Sea pirates. Con- 
sult for this statement the Byzantine historians. Their civiliza- 
tion is undoubtedly imported, notably the autocracy and the Or- 
thodox Church, direct borrowings from degenerate Hellenism. 

(2) The Russians have plenty enough to do for a hundred years 
in colonizing Siberia. There is much less excuse for them to 
hunger after new lands, for their own country is not nearly as 
densely peopled as Japan. 

(3) The Russians are hated by the peoples they have con- 
quered. Consider the Poles and the Finns. 

Therefore the United States should sympathize with Japan. 

Now why was it that an intelligent gentleman and one largely 
acquainted with Asiatic affairs could give no better an account 
of Russia in Manchuria than the silly tirade he wrote in the last 
number of HArpPer’s WEEKLY? ‘The real reason is that Russia 
has no good ground on whicii to ask for American sympathy in the 
present war. All Americans know, or ought to know, that, apart 
from all other reasons, Japan stands for enlightenment, progressive 
constitutionalism, religious freedom; while Russia, as at present 
constituted, is the antithesis of all these. In fact, a member of 
the Orthodox Church is not legally allowed to become even a mem- 
ber of another Christian body. Prince Oukhtomsky, not being able 
to appeal to Americans on grounds of civilization and enlighten- 
ment, or even commercial freedom, was obliged to resort to such 
empty reasons as he has used. He could not even allow himself 
to use his own favorite argument, which is this, that Russia, as 
being more in sympathy with Asiatic ideas, ought to be allowed to 
have a free hand in dealing with China and Korea, in preference to 
other European nations. The same argument would give the pref- 
erence to Japan over Russia; so the Prince again had to fall 
back on abuse. 

Let your readers compare such an article as that by Prince 
Oukhtomsky with the speeches of Baron Kaneko, reported almost 
every few days in the daily press. Compare the moderation and 
really Christian gentleness of the latter with the rude statements 
of the former. After such a comparison, one is apt sorrowfully 
to admit that the Russian, at least in reasoning and judgment and 
speech, is decidedly inferior to the Japanese in civilization. The 
ordinary American will be confirmed in his idea that Japan ought 
to win; and should show his appreciation of what Japan is really 
doing for civilization in this war by contributing his mite to the 
Perry Memorial Fund in aid of the widows and children of Jap- 
anese who shall fall in Manchuria in behalf of that civilization. 
The treasurer of the Comnrodore Perry Fund is Mr. James §%. 
Fearon, 96 Wall Street, New York city. 


I am, sir, Joun Foca TWoMBLy. 


THE LATEST ARRAIGNMENT OF WOMEN 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss., June 1, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—The average American woman must by this time be weary 
of the gross misrepresentations as well as misconceptions to 
which she is subjected on the part of her foreign critics, whose 
estimate of her is so false that, despite the most rigid self-scrutiny 
on her part, she fails to recognize in it any approach to her real 
self. 

Accustomed as she is to the startling characteristics attributed 
to her, it must, nevertheless, come to her as a distinct surprise, the 
recent accusation, which appeared in the WEEKLY of May 28, of 
Dr. Emil Reich, this new Daniel come to judgment, that she is 
contemptuous of men. 

It has seemed to me that one of her most strongly developed 
attributes was her great admiration, especially for American man- 
hood, which suffers nothing, but rather gains, when compared 
with that of other nationalities. Otherwise, why do we so often 
hear from her the assertion that “ There are no other men in the 
world as nice as our American men.” Doubtless there is a 
certain satisfaction in the greater punctiliousness in the lifting of 
hats and attention to minor conventionalities, the outgrowth of a 
more careful training in matters of etiquette, on the part of her 
foreign friends: but she finds in her own countrymen what is far 


better, a mental attitude towards her which implies protection, as . 


well as a brotherliness which does not misunderstand her, and 
to which she can appeal with impunity all the way from the 
fine gentleman to the tramp. Unlike her foreign friends, they 
give deference to her womanhood alone, irrespective of social 
rank or position in life. 

The camaraderie which exists between her and her youthful 
male friends is delightful to her, as is that wholesome companion- 
ship of the married estate, which precludes anything like sub- 
serviency on her part, and the assumption of mastership on the 
part of her husband. 

That “ self-effacement ” which Dr. Reich so admires in European 
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women, but which seems unworthy of the dignity of even a Ger- 
man frau, does not appeal to her any more than does the mas- 
terful assumption, often amounting to boorishness of the average 
German spouse. She wishes to stand upon an equality with her 
husband, which surely seems a laudible ambition. 

Contempt, indeed! Despite the carping of these foreign critics, 
American manhood, as expressed in its attitude towards woman- 
hood, is the finest flower of the whole-world civilization, and 
American women are quick to recognize it and happy in their 
appreciation of it. I am, sir, ASC. BA. 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY 
NAPOLEON, OHIO, May 10, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,——Will you oblige some of your old readers by publishing a 
list of the “captains of industry” who attended the famous din- 
ner given to Prince Henry on the occasion of his visit to this 
country? There have been so many rapid changes in the financial 
ranks during the past year that it will be instructive to read the 
list of captains mustered at that time. : 

I an, sir, DESHLER HOLGATE. 


Following is the list asked for by our correspondent.—Ep1Tor. 
TABLE OF HONOR-—HOSTS AND PRINCIPAL GUESTS. 


1.—Edward D. Adams. 2.-—Commander von Holleben. 3.—Alex- 
ander FE. Orr 4.—Consul-General Buenz. 5.—William Rockefeller. 
6.—Commander von Grumme. 7.—George F. Baker. 8.—Vice-Ad- 
miral von Seckendorff. 9.—Levi P. Morton. 10.—General von 'Ples- 
sen. 11.—Abram 8S. Hewitt. 12.—Ambassador yon Holleben. 18.—J. 
Pierpont Morgan. 14.—H.R.H. Prince Henry of Prussia. _15.—Morris 
K. Jesup. 16.—Vice-Admiral von Tirpitz. 17.—Elbert H. Gary. 18.— 
Vice-Admiral von FEisendecher. 19.—James Stillman. 20.—Rear-Ad- 
miral Count von Baudissin. 21.—Ludwig M. Goldberger. 22.—Captain 
von Muller. 23.—John Claflin. 24.—-Commander Hipper. 











GUESTS SELECTED FOR THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS IN SCIENCE, INDUSTRY, OR 
FINANCE. 

Edward G. Acheson, James W. Alexander, J. Ogden Armour, George 
F. Baer, Alexander Graham Bell, Edward J. Berwind, John S. Billings, 
E. W. Bliss, Emil L. Boas, Fred G. Bourne, Henry P. Bowditch, John 
A. Brashear, Alexander EK. Brown, Charles F. Brush, Adolphus Busch, 
Alexander J. Cassatt, Frank W. Cheney, Duane H. Church, Charles 
F. Clark, William B. Cogswell, John H. Converse, Charles H. Cramp, 
Francis B. Crocker, Charles Deering, Theodore L. De Vinne, William 
E. Dodge, John F. Dryden, James BL. Duke, W. H. Dunwoody, Thomas 
A. Edison, Marshall Field, Stuyvesant Fish, David R. Francis, 
John Fritz, George J. Gould, James B. Grant, Clement A. Gris- 
com, James PD. Hague, Charles M. Hall, Edward H. Harriman, 
Hienry O. Havemeyer, Marvin Hughitt, Julian Kennedy, Samuel 
P. Langley, Robert T. Lincoln, Johnston Livingston, John A. 
McCall, John Markle, Samuel Mather, J. Rogers Maxwell, Charles 
S. Mellin, Rear-Admiral Melville, Albert A. Michelson, D. O. Mills, 
S. Weir Mitchell, Charles A. Moore, George S. Morrison, Henry Morton, 
F. MacVeagh, Max Nathan, Simon Newcomb, Frederick Pabst, William 
Barclay Parsons, Edward C. Pickering, Albert A. Pope, Henry S. 
Prichett, Michael I. Punin, Edwin Reynolds, John D.° Rockefeller, W. 
A. Roebling, Henry H. Rogers, Charles M. Schwab, Gustav H.. Schwab, 
Irving M. Scott, James A. Scrymser, Colman Sellers, Samuel Spencer, 
Frank J. Sprague, Nikola Tesla, Flihu Thompson, Robert H. Thurston, 
Herbert H. Vreeland, Charles Ib. Walcott. Rear-Admiral Walker, George 
G. Ward, Levi C. Weir, George Westinghouse, Edward Weston, Fred- 
erick Weyerhaeuser, P. A. B. Widener. 


RESPECT VS. EQUALITY 
GRENADA, Miss., April 11, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weelly: 

Str,—I have just read your ‘“ Correspondence” in the April 9 
issue of HAaRPER’s WEEKLY. Now, Mr. Editor, I am a Southern 
woman, and not at all thirsting for literary or political fame. 
But as I am in the South, of the South, and have always lived 
among the negroes, I know them, and think “Joseph Liles” has 
expressed the true sentiments of the majority of the Southern self- 
respecting negro. They do not want social equality any more than 
we do—a Southern woman is either above or beneath her negro 
servant. If she puts herself on an equality with her, the negro 
has no respect for her, and will immediately show to her that 
this is the case. I have in my kitchen one of the old-fashioned 
“black mammys ”—a truly sensible, good woman; she is faith- 
ful and kind, and we love her. Now, Mr. Editor, do you North- 
ern people understand that? This is the truth; she will vouch 
for it; we respect her, and she is always respectful. She made a 
remark on this line a few days ago—it struck me at the time, and 
now seems most applicable. She was deploring the lack of virtue 
among her “color.” She said: “ De Lawd knowed what He was 
doin’ when He made white folks white and black folks black. Aw’ 
He knowed what He was doin’ when He made de red bird red an’ 
de jaybird blue. An’ ye ain’t gwine to find de red bird mating wid 
de blue.” We are a different race; God made the difference. Left 
to ourselves with this matter, we can adjust it, amicably and with 
justice, and I think the better class of negroes understand that 
the Southern white man is his friend, so long as he keeps within 
the law, and is himself a self-respecting and respectful citizen. 

“ Joseph Liles” gives a very true picture of the great numbers of 
negroes with whom I am acquainted. From his letter~you may 
judge that he is a man who aspires to learning and to the cit- 
izenship of his country. That he should be educated I agree, but 
that he is capable of managing the affairs of State, or qualified 
by nature or education to conduct public affairs, his utter ina- 
bility is too palpable to discuss. And he is one among many. 
Booker Washington, I think, has the respect of the majority of the 
Southern people. He understands the conditions existing better 
than many Northern men. This letter is written, not in a spirit 
of controversy, but simply to tell the truth as it exists in the 
South. Many people are wofully ignorant. 

I am, sir, “ SouTHERN WoMAN.” 
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Progress of the War 


From the beginning of the war, February 
9, to May 31 sixteen Russian war-ships have 
been sunk or disabled — the Petropavlovsk, 
Pobieda, Czarevitch, Retvisan, Poltava, Pal- 
luda, Bogatyr, Novik, Askold, Diana, Variag, 
Boyarin, Korictz, Yenesei, the torpedo - boat 
Stereguschtchi, and the destroyer Bez- 
strashni. Of these the battle-ship Poltava 
and the cruisers Novik, Askold, and Diana 
are known to have been repaired and are 
again in commission. Several Russian gun- 
boats also are known to have been de- 
stroyed. Japan has lost the _ battle- 
ship Hatsuse, the cruiser Yoshino, and 
at least two torpedo-boats, and a Japanese 
cruiser was successfully torpedoed by the 
Russians on May 10. Other he ong ships 

in the Port 
Arthur engagements; but definite knowledge 
of this is withheld. Port Arthur has been 
repeatedly bombarded, with damaging effect, 
by the Japanese, and Vladivostok was at- 
tacked by them on March 6, though with- 
out serious damage to the port. After two 
unsuccessful attempts to blockade the 
entrance to Port Arthur by sinking merchant 
steamers in the harbor, Admiral Togo on 
May 7 notified his government that his third 
attempt was successful. On May 1 the first 
great land battle of the war took place near 
the Yalu River, and resulted in a Japanese 
victory. The Japanese lost 218 killed and 
783 wounded. The Russian casualties num- 
bered 2394 killed, wounded, and captured. 
The Japanese buried 1363 Russian dead, and 
took 613 Russian prisoners. The first Jap- 
anese army is concentrated at Feng-Wang- 
Cheng. The second decisive land battle took 
place on May 26 at Kin-Chow, thirty-two 
miles north of Port Arthur, and the Japan- 
ese, though suffering the greater loss, were 
again victorious. The Japanese casualties 
are estimated at 3000 killed and wounded. 
The Russians left 400 dead on the field, and 
their total casualties are said to number 
about 2000. The Japanese have occupied 
Dalny. 

June 1.—A despatch was received from 
Liao-Yang to-day giving details of the en- 
gagement of May 30 at Vagenfuchu_be- 
tween the Japanese and a detachment of 
Cossacks. The Russians lost 17 killed and 
25 wounded. According to Russian reports 
the Japanese casualties numbered 200. 

June 2.—A telegram from Rear-Admiral 
Wittsoeff, received at St. Petersburg to- 
day, says that the channel at Port Arthur 
is clear, and all the Russian ships in the 
harbor except the battle-ship Pobieda are 
now ready to go to sea at a moment’s 
notice, should an attack on Port Arthur begin. 

It is reported that another Japanese army 
of 50,000 men began landing yesterday at 
Taku-Shan. Two divisions of the force are 
said to be going to reinforce General Oku, 
making his army number 120,000, and the 
remainder are to reinforce General Kuroki, 
bringing his army up to 140,000 men. 

June 3.—The first official report of the 
battle of Kin-Chow was received to-day in 
St. Petersburg from General Stoessel, in 
command of the Russian forces at Port Ar- 
thur. He says that the number of losses 
on the Russian side amounted to 30 officers 
and 800 men killed and wounded. The of- 
ficial report of the Japanese casualties were 
also given out to-day at Tokyo. According 
to this report 36 officers and 703 men were 
killed and 100 officers and 3344 men were 
wounded, making the total casualties num- 
ber 4183. 

Fifteen thousand Russians, under General 
Stalkenberg, are reported concentrated at 
Kaiping, south of Newechwang; 4000 Russian 
cavalry are reported on their way to Kaiping. 

The Japanese to-day announced the num- 
ber of their casualties during the engage- 
ment at Vagenfuchu on May 30 as 26 men 
killed and 37 wounded. 

It is reported in Tokyo that Field-Mar- 
shal Yamagata has been appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Japanese armies in the 
field, and will leave shortly for the Liao- 
‘Tung Peninsula. 

June 4.—News was received to-day from 
Seoul of a number of small engagements be- 
tween Cossacks and Japanese forces in north- 
ern Korea. The Russians have occupied 
Ham-Heung, north of Gensan, and have 
landed field pieces. In an engagement on 
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June 3 twelve miles north of Gensan the 
Russians lost six killed. The Japanese loss 
is not known. 

June 5.—A report from Chefoo says that 
on June 2 the Japanese forces which are 
approaching Port Arthur arrived within 
seven miles of the outer forts, and were only 
two miles from the Russian army. Japan- 
ese divers are engaged in clearing Talienwan 
Bay, in the vicinity of Dalny, of the mines 
laid by the Russians before the evacuation 
of that place. The Japanese are reported 
to have moved their base of supplies from 
Talienwan to Dalny. 

June 6.—General Kuropatkin is reported 
to have moved his headquarters forty miles 
south of Liao-Yang. Two outpost fights are 
said to have taken place on June 3, one on 
the Liao-Tung Peninsula, twenty-five miles 
above Kin-Chow, and the other in southern 
Manchuria, north of Taku-Shan. In the first 
engagement the Russian losses were 18 men 
killed and wounded, and in the second the 
Cossack commander, Colonel Starkoff, was 
killed and 2 officers and 9 men were wounded. 

A despatch to-day from Tokyo says that 
a Russian gunboat of the Gilyak type was 
struck by a Japanese torpedo and sunk at 
the entrance to Port Arthur on June 4. 

Vice-Admiral Togo .was to-day promoted 
to be an admiral of the highest rank. 

The Czar to-day issued an edict mobolizing 
the First Army Corps at St. Petersburg. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYKUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhoea.—-[Adv.] 





FEED BABIES 
properly and they will be healthy and strong. [lhe proper 
way to feed a baby, next to mother’s milk, is by the use of 
BorpEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. It offers the 
maximum of digestibility, thus avoiding the troublesome 
diarrhoeas and colics of infancy.—[Adv.] 





A STOMACH SPECIALIST 
solved the problem. ‘‘ The New Philosophy ” shows a per- 
manent cure for Stomach and Intestinal Troubles and Neuras- 
thenia. ‘The book is free to sufferers. Address, with stamps, 
A. H. SWINBURNE, M.D., Sta. Q, Marietta, Ohio. During 
July and August at Hotel Elwood, Atlantic City, N.J.—[Adv.] 





MANny mothers administer P1so’s CurRE when their children 
have Spasmodic Croup. It is effectual.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WISE WORDS 


A Physician on Food. 





A physician of Portland, Oregon, has views 
about food. He says: 

“T have always believed that the duty of the 
physician does not cease with treating the 
sick, but that we owe it to humanity to teach 
them how to protect their health, especially 
by hygienic and dietetic laws. 

“With such a feeling as to my duty, I take 
great pleasure in saying to the public that in 
my own experience and also from personal 
observation I have found no food to equal 
Grape-Nuts, and that I find there is almost no 
limit to the great benefit this food will bring when 
used in all cases of sickness and convalescence. 

“Tt is my experience that no physical con- 
dition forbids the use of Grape-Nuts. To 
persons in health there is nothing so nourishing 
and acceptable to the stomach, especially at 
breakfast, to start the machinery of the 
human system on the day’s work. In cases of 
indigestion, I know that a complete breakfast 
can be made of Grape-Nuts and cream, and I 
think it is necessary not to overload the 
stomach at the morning meal. I also know 
the great value of Grape-Nuts when the 
stomach is too weak to digest other food. 

“This is written after an experience of more 
than 20 years treating all manner of chronic 
and acute diseases, and the letter is written 
voluntarily on my part, without any request 
for it.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a Reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, “‘The Road to Wellville.”’ 
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| "THE Official Photographs of the St. 

Louis Exposition which you see re- 
produced in the various magazines and 
newspapers are all made with the Goerz lens. 

The Official Photographers of the St. 
Louis Fair have all adopted the Goerz 
lens to the exclusion of all others. 

In block 75 of the Liberal Arts Building 
the Goerz Optical Works show their auto- 
matic process of grinding and polishing 
these famous lenses in operation. 





Main Offices, Berlin-Friedenaw, Germany. 


Branch Offices, 4. and 5 Holborn Circus, London. 
England. 22 Rue de l’Entrepot, Paris. 


CATALOGUE FREE 
| Room 33, 52 E. Union Square, New York City, 
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- The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure } 





Bicycles; 


Equipped with 


Two-Speed Gear 
Coaster Brake 


The return of bicycling finds our American 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
fected in design and construction and equipped | 
with new and marvelous devices. 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send 
stamp for any one of them, 


Pope Manufacturing Co. | 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT | WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
4 Hartford, Conn. Chicago, Ill, 


**Columbia” ‘‘Cleveland”’ | “‘Rambler’’ ‘‘Monarch’’ 
4 “Tribune” ‘Crawford’ | “Crescent” ‘‘Imperial’’ = 


You See Them Everywhere 


as. 


























Ghe Stories of 
Peter and Ellen 


BY 
GERTRUDE SMITH 


Author of “The Roggie and Reggie Stories,” “The Lovable 
Tales of Janey and Josey and Joe.” 


These stories tell all about the jolliest, 
happiest little brother and sister you 
ever knew. They have a pet pony and 
a monkey all their own, and make mud- 
pies, and they know all about fairies and 
such things. You ought to get acquaint- 
ed with them. 

Companion volume to ‘‘ The Lovable Tales of Janey and 
Josey and Joe.” Illustrated with Sixteen Full Pages in 


Color. Square octavo, richly Ornamented Cloth, $1.30 
net (postage extra), 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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BOKER’S BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 














































































SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young soviety woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Into her early life has come a mysterious influence which 
dominates and directs her whole career. What this strange influence 
is only two of her friends suspect—a young schoolmaster who knew 
her as a child at Roquebrune, and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, and who, though his proposal of marriage is refused, determines 
to win her. Late one night at a ball, Pamela and Warrisden, while 
seated on a balcony, observe a young couple leaving the opposite 
house. ‘They are Tony and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy 
home presided over by the rich but unjust father of the young man. 
They are in reality kept prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical 
old man, and it is only by playing truant and going out by stealth late 
at night that they are able to enter at all into the life of the outside 
world. This practice they keep up for a year, but finally both of them 
grow extremely weary of their monotonous life, and in a moment of 
exasperation Tony determines to go to America to make his fortune, 
while Millie is to be left behind and sent for as soon as her husband 
is able to establish a home. Millie becomes infatuated with Lionel 
Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help her. She 
sends Warrisden on a mission to find Tony and bring him home. War- 
risden learns from a friend of Tony's, a Mr. Chase, that Tony, having 
lost all of his small fortune in New York, is now in the North Sea 
on a trawler. Warrisden uses every argument to prevail upon him 
to come back, but he refuses, and Warrisden is forced to return alone. 
Tony remains on the trawler until the term of his cruise is over 
(meanwhile having learned of his father’s death), and then, after 
much perplexity and indecision, decides to return to London, feeling 
that he has seen a way out of his difficulties. He reasons that 
he would deserve Millie’s contempt if he returned at the moment when 
life had suddenly been made easy for them by his father’s death, and 
decides to enlist in the French Foreign Legion, as no other career 
seems open to him. The same evening John Mudge, a friend of Pam- 
ela’s, while at a reception given by Lady Millingham sees Lionel 
Callon enter the Stretton’s house, where Millie is living. He learns 
from Pamela of the peril Millie is in from Callon, and invites Pamela 
to leave the whole matter in his hands. Tony goes to Algeria and 
joins the French Foreign Legion at Sidi-Bel-Abbés, enlisting under the 
name of “ Ohlsen.’”” Meanwhile Mudge has conceived a plan for get- 
ting Lionel Callon out of the way and so saving Millie from peril. 
He buys up all Callon’s debts and places them in the hands of a 
single firm of solicitors, who insist on a settlement from Callon within 
twenty-four hours. 


CHAPTER XVII.—(Continued.) 
CALLON LEAVES ENGLAND 


T his club, Callon ordered a stiff brandy and soda. Some- 
how he must manage to see Millie Stretton alone. He 
thought, for a moment, of writing; he, indeed, actually 
began to write. But the proposal looked too crude when 
written down. Callon knew the tactics of his game. There 

must, in a word, be an offer from Millie, not a request from him. 
He tore up his letter, and while he was tearing it up Mr. Mudge 
entered the smoking-room. Mudge nodded carelessly to Callon, 
and then seemed to be struck by an idea. He came across to the 
writing-table and said: 

“Do I interrupt you? I wonder whether you could help me? 
You know so many people that you might be able to lay your 
finger at once on the kind of man I want.” 

Callon looked up carelessly at Mudge. 

“No. You are not interrupting me. What kind of man do you 
want?” 

“JT want a man to superintend an important undertaking which 
I have in hand.” 

Callon swung round in his chair. All his carelessness had gone. 
He looked at Mr. Mudge, who stood drumming with his fingers. 
on the writing-table. 

“Oh,” said Callon. “ Tell me about it.” 

He walked over to a corner of the room which was unoccupied 
and sat down. Mudge sat beside him and lighted a cigar. 

“T want a man to supervise, you understand. I don’t want an 
expert. For I have engineers and technical men enough on- the 
spot. And I don’t want any one out of my office. I need some 
one on whom I can rely, to keep me in, touch with what is going 
on, some one quite outside my business and its associations.” 





ace 
TRUANTS 


BY A‘E-W:-MASON 


“T see,” said Callon. “The appointment would be for how 


“Two years.” 

“ And the salary would be good?” 

Callon leaned back on the lounge as he put the question, and he 
put it without any show of eagerness. Two years would be all the 
time he needed wherein to set himself straight; and it seemed 
the work would not be arduous. 

“T think so,” replied Mudge. “You shall judge for your- 
self. It would be four thousand a year.’ 

Callon did not answer for a little while, simply because he 
could not trust himself to speak. His heart was beating fast. 
Four thousand a year for two years! He would be able to laugh 
at that unknown enemy who was striking at him from the dark. 

“Should I do?” he asked at length, and even then his voice 
shook. Mr. Mudge appeared, however, not to notice his agita- 
tion. He was looking down at the carpet and tracing the pat- 
tern with the ferrule of his walking-stick. 

“ Of course,” he said, with a smile, as though Callon had-been 


- merely uttering a joke. He did not even lift his eyes to Callon’s 


face. “Of course. I only wish you were serious.” 

“But I am,” cried Callon. 

Mr. Mudge looked at his companion now and with surprise. 

“Are you? But you wouldn’t have the time to spare. You are 
standing for a constituency.” 

Callon shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, I am not so very keen about Parliament. And there are 
reasons why I would welcome the work.” 

Mr. Mudge answered with alacrity. 

“Then we will consider it settled. Dine with me to-night at 
my house, and we will talk the details over.” 

Callon accepted the invitation, and Mudge rose from his seat. 
Callon, however, detained him. 

“There’s one difficulty in the way,” and Mr. Mudge’s face be- 
came clouded with anxiety. “The truth is I am rather em- 
barrassed at the present moment. I owe a great deal of money, 
and I am threatened with proceedings unless it is immediately 

aid.” 

Mudge’s face cleared at once. 

“Oh, is that all?” he exclaimed, cheerily. “ How much do you 
owe?” 

“Pretty nearly my first year’s salary.” 

“ Well, I will advance you half at once. Offer them two thou- 
sand on account, and they will stay proceedings.” 

“T don’t know that they will,” replied Callon. 

“You can try them, at all events. If they won’t accept half, 
send them to me, and we will make some other arrangement. But 
they are sure to. They are pressing for immediate payment be- 
cause they are afraid they will get nothing at all by any other 
way. But offer them two thousand down, and see the pleasant 
faces with which they will greet you.” Mr. Mudge was quite 
gay now that he understood how small was the obstacle which 
hindered him from gaining Lionel Callon’s invaluable help. “I 
will write you a check,” he said, and sitting down at a writing- 
table he filled out a check and brought it back. He stood in 
front of Callon with the check in his hand. He did not give it to 
Callon at once. He had not blotted it, and he held it by a corner 
and gently waved it to and fro so that the ink might dry. It 
followed that those tantalizing “naughts,” three of them, one 
behind the other, and preceded by a two like a ‘file of soldiers with 
a sergeant at the head, and that excellent signature “ John Mudge ” 
were constantly before Callon’s eyes, now approaching him like 
some shy maiden in a flutter of agitation, now coyly receding. 
But to no shy maiden had Lionel Callon ever said “I love you” 
with so glowing an ardor as he felt for that most tantalizing 
check. 

“T ought to have told you,” said Mr. Mudge, “that the under- 
taking is a railway abroad.” 

Callon had been so blinded by the dazzle of the check that he 


had not dreamed of that possibility. ‘Two years abroad, even 


(Continued on page 950.) 
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Iron and Steel We Sell 


In the ten months ending with April, 
1904, the total American exports of iron 
and steel*amounted to $89,094,415, against 

479,839,462 in the corresponding months of 
the preceding year—an increase of nearly 
eleven million dollars; while the single 
month of April shows an increase of about 
one and a half millions as compared with 
\pril, 1903. This suggests that the exports 
of iron and steel in the full fiscal year will 
considerably exceed 100 million dollars, 
though it is hardly probable that they will 
reach the figures of 1901, when the total 
was 117 millions, or of 1900, when the total 
was 122 millions. 

The principal increases in iron and steel 
exports occur in billets, ingots, and blooms, 
which amount to nearly two and a half 
million dollars in the ten months ending 
with April, 1904, as against but $65,174 
in the same months of last year; steel 
rails, $1,860,107 in the ten months ending 
with April, 1904, as against $665,695 in the 
CoE period of last year; locomo- 
tives, $3,947,225 in the ten months of the 
present fiscal year, as compared with but 
$2,998,491. in the same period of last year; 
typewriters, which show an _ increase of 
about a half-million dollars, and firearms, 
an increase of nearly a half-million dollars 
in the ten months in question, as compared 
with the ten months of the preceding 


* year. 


In locomotives the chief increase is in 
shipments to Canada and Mexico. To Can- 
ada the increase is about 600 thousand dol- 


‘lars as compared with the ten months of 


last year, and to Mexico there is an in- 
‘crease of about 150 thousand dollars, as 
compared with the ten months of 1903, and 
- of. over 700 thousand as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1902. In steel 
rails the increase in the ten months, as com- 
pared With the same period of last year, is 
about one and a quarter million dollars. 





- An Ant to Kill the Boll-Weevil 


Ir a peculiar form of ant recently discov- 
ered in Guatemala can be acclimated and 
taused to flourish in Texas, it is possible 


_ fhat the cotton-boll weevil which has done 


so much damage to the cotton crop can be 
checked and the cultivation of this staple 
restored to its former basis. This insect is 
‘a form of beetle that feeds on the newly de- 
veloped bolls, and has spread so widely over 
certain districts of the South that the an- 
nual damage to the cotton crop aggregates 
millions of dollars. Consequently, investiga- 
tions have been carried on by the United 
States. Department of Agriculture to deter- 
mine the best way of dealing with this evil, 
or to find a variety of cotton which had 
increased power of resistance to the in- 
sects. 

In Guatemala cotton was found which was 
not affected by the weevil, and this was dis- 
covered to be due to the presence of a large 
reddish-brown ant which fed on the nectar 
from the leaves and blossoms. This ant has 
an intense antipathy to the cotton-boll 


‘weevil, attacking it on sight and killing it 


almost instantly by inserting its sting in 
the joint between the thorax and the abdo- 
inen. These ants spread themselves over a 
field, and from two to five are found on each 
plant. 

Wherever there are no ants the weevil 
flourishes, and the injured leaves and 
bolls were found as in the United States 
and Mexico, so that the Indians who raise 
cotton realize that there is some connection 
hetween its culture and the brown ant. In 
the territory under examination all the con- 
ditions for the propagation of the boll- 
weevil were excellent, and the successful cul- 
ture of cotton seems due to the activity 
of the ants in holding the beetles in 
check. 

The boll-weevil has been carried with the 
‘‘otton-plant to the many countries where 
cotton is now raised, and has flourished 
readily; it now becomes a question for en- 
tomologists to determine whether this ant, 
which has not as yet appeared away from 
somewhat limited territory can likewise 
live and be propagated in a new country. 
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PRICE, $1,600 









This Victoria is the most widely known and the most extensively used of any automobile in the electric class. Its artistic 
lines, quiet elegance of finish, superb running qualities and all- round reliability have given complete satisfaction to hundreds of 
purchasers. The new model has radical improvements in the running and operating parts. 
30-35 H. P. Gasolene Touring Car 
ost powerful and efficient car of its weight. 

24-80 I. P. Gasolene Touring © 

The car that holds thie Chicago-New York Record. 
12-14 Hf. P. Light Gasoleng Tonneau . & ps 
New Model Electrie Runabout . 


$4,000 


Ca anopy top, Limousine or Surrey Body to order, 
. ‘ . : : : . . $8,500 
‘Canopy top or Limousine Body to order. 
$1,750 
. ° ° . ° ° P ° P ee e ° #850 
Lightest, fastest and most efficient vehicle in its class. 


Catalogue will be sent on request : also special eatalognes of Columbia Eleetrie Town Carriages and Commercial Vehicles 


ELectTric VEHICLE Co HARTFORD Conn 


NEW YORK: 134-138 W. 39th St. CHICAGO: 1413 Michigan Ave. BOSTON: 74 Stanhope St. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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The Inside Fras 
World’s Fair, 


8 & 
St. Louis. 
Right inside the grounds, 2,257 Rooms 
with and without baths. 
4 
a : 
® 


Author of “ Recreations in Botany.” 





Dining- room 
seats 2,500. Every want provided for. 
Absolute omg A afte $1.50 to $5.50 
European ue. S Oo $7.00 American 
plan, including aaily sieetaeon. 

For reservations and full details, write 
THE INSIDE INN, 
World's Fair Grounds, ST. LOUIS. 
TST & WE © 





Hill, and Swamp 


By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


| The volume is the outcome of the author's 
|idea that a grouping of plants upon the natural 

basis of environment, including soil, shade, 
| moisture, etc., is possible. She describes all 
— _— | of the wild flowers commonly met with in the 


Atlantic States in so careful and thorough a 


“T believe in developing a dignified and un- 
selfish life after sixty.” 
—ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Why not earlier? A strong help is a policy | 
in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 


manner that the amateur botanist will find no 
difficulty in readily placing them in their 
proper groups and families. The illustrations, 
about one hundred and fifty in number, have 
been drawn from the living plants, and will 


g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | prove to be an invaluable guide in determin- 


| ing the several varieties. 





Mlustrated by Benjamin Lander 
$1.75 
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finest at par Full 2-0z. bottle, 5e. (hy 
0c.) also half-pints, pints & qts. 





LE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE and | as 


PAGE'S GLUE"=s= Camp Life in the Woods 
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(Continued from page 948.) 
at four thousand a year, did not at all fit in with his scheme of 
life. 

“ Abroad?” he repeated, doubtfully. ‘ Where?” 

“Chile,” said Mr. Mudge; and he looked at the check to see 
that the ink was quite dry. Perhaps Mr. Mudge’s voice was a trifle 
too unconcerned. Perhaps there was something a little too sug- 
gestive in his examination of his check. Perhaps he kept his eyes 
too deliberately from Callon’s face. At all events, Callon became 
suddenly suspicious. There flashed into his mind by some trick 
of memory a picture—a picture of Mr. Mudge and Pamela Mar- 
dale talking earnestly together upon a couch in a drawing-room 
and of himself sitting at a card-table—fixed there till the game 
was over, though he knew well that the earnest conversation was 
aimed against himself. He started, he looked at Mudge in per- 
plexity. 

“ Well?” said Mudge. 

“ Wait a moment!” 

Pamela Mardale was Millie Stretton’s friend. There was that 
incident in the hall—Millie Stretton coming down the stairs and 
’amela in front of the mirror over the mantelpiece. Finally 
there was Pamela’s persistent presence at Millie Stretton’s house 
this afternoon. One by one the incidents gathered in his recol- 
lections and fitted themselves together and explained each other. 
Was this offer a pretext to get him out of the way? Callon, after 
all, was not a fool, and he asked himself why in the world Mr. 
Mudge should, just at this moment when he was in desperate 
straits, offer him £4000 a year to superintend a railway in Chile? 

“ Well?” said Mudge again. , 

“]T must have time to think over the proposition,” replied Cal- 
lon. He meant that he must have time to obtain an interview 
with Millie Stretton. But Mudge was ready for him. 

“Certainly,” said he. ‘That is only reasonable. It is seven 
o’clock now. You dine with me at eight. Give me your answer then.” 

“T should like till to-morrow morning,’ said Callon. 

Mr. Mudge shook his head. 

“That, I am afraid, is impossible. We shall need all to-mor- 
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row to make the necessary arrangements and to talk over your 
duties. For if you undertake the work you must leave England 
on the day after.” 

Callon started up in protest. ‘On the day after!” he exclaimed. 

“It gives very little time, I know,” said Mudge. Then he 
looked Callon quietly and deliberately in the eyes. ‘ But, you see, 
T want to get you out of the country at once.” 

Callon no longer doubted. He had thought, through Mr. Mudge’s 
help, to laugh at his enemy, and lo! the enemy was Mudge him- 
self. It was Mudge who had bought up his debts, who now held 
him in so secure a grip that he did not think it worth while to 
practise any concealment. Callon was humiliated to the verge of 
endurance. ‘Two years in Chile pretending to supervise a rail- 
way! He understood the position which he would occupy; he 
was within an ace of flinging the offer back. But he dared not. 

“ Very ‘well,” he said. ‘I will give you my answer at eight.” 

“Thanks. Be punctual.” Mr. Mudge sauntered away. There 
could only be the one answer. Mr. Lionel Callon might twist and 
turn as he pleased, he would spend two years in Chile. It was 
five minutes past seven. Callon could hardly call at the house in 
Berkeley Square with any chance of seeing Lady Stretton between 
now and eight. Mudge was contented with his afternoon. 

At eight o’clock Callon gave in his submission and _ pocketed 
the check. At eleven he proposed to go, but Mudge, mindful of 
an evening visit which he had witnessed from a balcony, could 
not part from his new manager so soon. There was so little time 
for discussion even with every minute of Callon’s stay in Eng- 
land. He kept Callon with him until two o’clock in the morn- 
ing; he made an appointment with him at ten, and there was a 
note of warning in his voice which bade Callon punctually keep 
it. By one shift and another he kept him busy all thateday, and 
in the evening Callon had to pack, to write his letters, and to make 
his arrangements for his departure. Moreover, Pamela Mardale 
dined quietly with Millie Stretton and stayed late. It thus hap- 
pened that Callon left England without seeing Millie Stretton 
again. He could write, of course, but he could do no more. 

To be Continued. 


How the Republican Party Started 


By George H. Frey, Sr. 


Mr. Frey is one of the five delegates now living who took part in the first Republican National Convention 
at which the Republican party was organized 


HE Republican party had its birth at Pittsburg in Feb- 


ruary, 1856. Luckily, I had the good fortune to be pres- - 


ent. I was a newspaper publisher at the time, and kept 
in close touch with politics, and especially national pol- 
ities. Of those who attended that initial convention of 
the party there are, as near as I can estimate, but five now liv- 
ing. Those five are General R. O. Brinkerhoff, of Mansfield, 
Ohio; Judge Rush Sloan, of Sandusky, Ohio; Judge Upsom, of 
Akron, Ohio; Senator Joseph Hawley, of Connecticut; and myself. 

The convention had in it many discordant elements. Largely 
through the efforts of Horace Greeley, who abandoned the ultra 
position he occupied, order was brought out of chaos, and the 
foundations of a great party were laid. The first meeting to 
select delegates to attend a convention which was to be called in 
Pittsburg in February of that year for the purpose of organizing 
a national Republican party was held in Clark County, Ohio, in 
February, 1856. The call was by a body of men, mainly members 
of Congress, for delegates from either States or districts. 

The delegates selected were Richard Rodgers, General Charles 
Anthony, R. D. Harrison, Mr. Martin, Mr. Algernon, Paige A. 
Baker, E. D. Baker, Perry Stewart, F. King, Dr. R. Houston, C. 
M. Clark, Joseph Carst, and myself, and, as I remember, all those 
who were selected attended the convention. 

A large number of delegates came with written platforms, among 
them Henry J. Raymond, of the New York Times, and Francis P. 
Blair, of the Washington Globe. After Greeley’s speech, which 
came as a great surprise in its conciliatory tone, the convention 
favored a brief, plain, and straightforward expression of the plat- 
form of the party, free from useless words and phrases. The car- 
dinal features of the convention were opposition to the extension 
of slavery in the Territories then free, homesteads free to the 
actual settlers in the public domains, and the extension of the rail- 
way to the Pacific. During the progress of the convention a dele- 
gation arrived from Kansas, where there had been a bushwhacking 
contest with the pro-slavery advocates and border ruffians. 

There were five different classes of men—Free-Soilers, Aboli- 
tionists, Democrats, Whigs, and Know-Nothings—represented in 
the Pittsburg convention, which was called for the specific purpose 
of effecting a national organization and giving it a name. The 
name chosen, Republican, it was felt would not arouse the jealousy 
of any of the others. 

The feeling that pervaded the body was one of extreme anxiety, 
lest some of the parties would feel that in the making up of the 
platform it might not be “ultra” enough. Horace Greeley, known 
all over the country as an ultra Whig, was among the first to 
take the platform and make an address. With all the ability he 
could command he urged moderation and conciliation. There was, 
he claimed, one chief purpose in the calling of that assembly— 
to organize a party opposed to the extension of slavery in the 
Territories then free. He argued that there ought to be unanimity 
on a point of that kind; there must be, if any one entertained any 
hope or desire of ultimate success. 

The platform as finally adopted was a simple declaration of 
hostility to the extension of slavery and hostility to polygamy; 
besides favoring free homesteads for the people and the building 





of the then projected transcontinental railroads. After the 
adoption of the platform the next business of the convention 
was to constitute a Republican national committee with au- 
thority to call a national convention for the purpose of nominating 
a President of the United States. 

Each Congressional district was entitled to three delegates, and 
at a convention held in Springfield, Ohio, Judge Phelps, of Marys- 
ville, W. T. Critchfield, of Columbus, late reporter for the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, and myself were chosen. 

I started for Philadelphia, where the convention was to be held, 
on June 12, going through Columbus, where I met Governor Chase 
at the station. He wanted me to stop over and go with George 
Hoadley, later Governor of Ohio, who was en route from Cin- 
cinnati, but as some friends at Canton, who were going on to 
Philadelphia, were waiting for me, I did not stop. I arrived at 
Canton, and then proceeded with my friends to Philadelphia. 

On arriving at Philadelphia we found the city crowded, and I 
was assigned to quarters at the St. Lawrence Hotel, on Cherry 
Street. The only Ohioans with me were George Spaulding, of Cleve- 
land; Christopher P. Wolcott, then Attorney-General of the State 
of Ohio; Robert Neal, Sr., of Columbus; and Judge Swain, late of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

Among the dozen or so delegates from Pennsylvania was Thad- 
deus Stevens, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, one of the most inter- 
esting characters I have ever met. +The club-footed statesman 
was a great power in Congress. He urged the Ohio delegates to 
do their State the honor of supporting for President Judge McLain, 
of Cincinnati, at that time a justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, but it was soon found that the majority of the convention 
was in favor of Fremont. 

James A. Saxton, father of Mrs. William McKinley, attended 
the conyention; also Henry J. Raymond and Preston King, at one 
time a Senator from New York, and Judge Keeley, for years a 
tariff leader in the House. Another conspicuous figure at the 
convention was “ Abe” Lincoln, of Illinois. He had not yet 
risen to prominence. The incident was recalled that his first pub- 
lic employment had been given him by John Calhoun, then Sur- 
veyor-General of Kansas. In six weeks’ time Lincoln prepared 
himself to do surveying. He was afterward made County Sur- 
veyor of Sangamon County, Illinois. George Hoadley, ex-Governor 
of Ohio, occupied a seat upon the platform, and while trying to 
make an address -broke down from the excitement of the occasion 
and took his seat. 

On the nomination of Fremont, the California delegates felt 
inclined to a_ jollifieation, and old Mr. Sulover, formerly of 
Ohio, asked me for the use of my room at the St. Lawrence. I 
consented, as I was to leave that night at twelve o’clock, and Mr. 
Saxton had gone ahead of me. A general lunch was the principal 
feature of the jollification, and as the majority of those present 
were not regular drinkers the results came somewhat as a surprise. 

Some of the Pennsylvania and Ohio delegates were not very 
cordial in yielding to the Fremont supporters. However, the con- 
vention passed off in a thoroughly good spirit. There were marked 
indications even at that time that the Atlantic States would sup- 
port Buchanan, who in the election was the successful candidate, 
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Things that Happened to Smith 


Some entertaining reminiscences of John 
Thomas Smith, author of the Book for a 
Rainy Day (1766-1833), are recalled by 
“T, P.’ Smith had seen and heard much 
that was‘ interesting. In a_ friend’s bio- 
graphical album he wrote that he could 
boast of “ seven events, some of which great 
men would be proud of.” Here are six of 
the “seven events ” 

“ Was patted on the head by Dr. Johnson; 

“Have frequently held Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s spectacles ; 

“Partook of a pint of porter 
elephant ; 

“Saved Lady Hamilton from falling when 
the melancholy news arrived of Lord Nel- 
son’s death; 

“Three times conversed with King George 
the Third; 

“And was shut up in a room with Mr. 
Keen’s lion.” j 


with an 





The Limit 


A NUMBER of actors were discussing re- 


cently the merits of different boarding- 
houses in a certain Western city, and the 
argument turned on the comparative 


meagreness of the table board provided by 
the various landladies. One of the party 
who had listened quietly to the talk now 
spoke up. 

“If any of you fellows really want to 
put yourself on a rigid diet,” he said, “ go 
to Mrs. *s boarding-house in Cincin- 
nati. I came down to breakfast there one 
morning, and the servant waltzed up and 
asked me if I’d have ham or eggs. I said 
I didn’t want to be grasping, and ordered 
the yolk of an egg—said I’d have the white 
of it for lunch.” 








Wagner’s Newly- Discovered 


Score 
RicnArpD WAGNER'S long-lost overture, 
“Rule Britannia,” composed at Kénigs- 


herg in 1837 as a complimentary tribute 
to the British people and discovered re- 


cently by accident, is interestingly de- 
scribed in the London Daily Chronicle. The 


music comprises forty-one pages of manu- 
script. “ There is no cover, and the score 
begins on the first line of the first page, 
while over it is the simple title. It is a 


full score for thirty-one instruments, in- 
cluding several which are now obsolete,— 
such as the serpent and the ophicleide. It 


is scored on thick music-paper of a creamy 
shade, with a rather rough surface, and, 
although it is somewhat faded by age, ev- 
ery note and accidental is clear and _ per- 
fectly distinct. There are in it some pas- 
sages which remind one of ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ 
and, among other things, the air of ‘ Rule 
Britannia’ is introduced in a quartette for 
French horns.” 

“The year I passed at Kénigsberg,” says 
Wagner in one of his reminiscences, “ was 
completely lost to my art through the pet- 
tiest cares. I wrote one solitary overture, 
‘Rule Britannia.’” Wagner’s attitude to- 
ward the English is partially indicated in 
the following passage, written fourteen 
years after the composition of the “ Rule 
Britannia ” overture: “ The practical sense 
of the English is nowhere more brilliantly 
displayed than in their vast arrangements 
for the public well-being, and the technique 
with which they carry them out; so that 
in this respect they are masters to all other 
nations.” 





The Difference 


Puinie HALE, the Boston musical critic 
and annotator of the Symphony programme- 
books, was talking not long ago with a wom- 
an who is strenuously pursuing musical 
culture. 

“Mr. Hale,” she asked him, “ what is the 
difference between the first and second vio- 
lins in.an orchestra?” 

* About ten dollars a concert, madam,” 
plied the critic. 
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Korea’s Commerce 


“ COMMERCIAL Korea in 1904” is the title 
of a monograph recently issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor through 
its Bureau of Statistics. It discusses com- 
mercial and other conditions in Korea, show- 
ing area, population, transportation facili- 
ties, railways, telegraphs, postal service, and 
foreign commerce, including imports and 
the countries from which they are drawn, 
and exports and the countries to which they 
are sent. The population of Korea, says 
the monograph, is about fifteen millions in 
round numbers; its area is about equal to 
that of the State of Kansas, and its foreign 
commerce is about twelve million dollars, of 
which imports form about seven and a half 
millions. 


Important Treaties 


Commercially, the development of Korea 
hegan in 1876, when two ports, Gensan and 
Fusan, were, upon the insistence of Japan, 
opened to trade with that country only. In 
1882 Admiral Shufeldt, of the United States 
navy, visited Korea, and secured a treaty of 
friendship between the United States and 
Korea by which American vessels were given 
access to its treaty ports and the safety 
of American vessels and citizens assured. 
This was followed by treaties with Germany 
and Great Britain in 1883, Russia and Italy 
in 1884, France in 1886, Austria in 1892, 
and China in 1897. The formation of the 
treaty between Korea and the United States 
in 1882 was immediately followed by a visit 
from a Korean embassy to Washington, sent 
to exchange ratifications of the treaty. From 
this time forward Korea was opened to for- 
eign trade and Western civilization, and 
the Korean government -established its lega- 
tions in the United States and other great 
commercial nations. 


Millions for Rice 


The most important articles in Korea’s 
export trade are rice, which shows an annual 
exportation of more than a million dollars; 
beans, a half-million; ginseng, nearly a half- 
million; and hides, about one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in value in the latest available 
year. Of the importations, cotton goods 
form the largest item—from three to three 
and a half million dollars per annum; silk 
piece goods imported from Japan and China 
amount to six hundred thousand dollars per 
annum; kerosene oil, about three hundred 
thousand dollars; railway materials, about 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars; 
mining supplies, about two hundred thousand 
dollars; and bags and ropes for packing, 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

The foreign * commerce is carried on 
through the treaty ports of Chemulpo, 
Fusan, Wonsan, Chinampo, Mokpo, Kunsan, 
Masampo, and Song Chin. Chemulpo has 
by far the largest commerce. Its imports 
in 1902 were reported at $1,250,000 out of a 
total of $1,920,000. The exports of the port, 
however, are very much less than those 
of other ports, being $45,000 in 1902 out of 
a total of $1,830,000. 





A Theatrical Experiment 


Tue appearance on the vaudeville stage 
of actors and actresses of the first rank is 
one of the interesting developments in the 
theatrical world of to-day. At two of Mr. 
Proctor’s theatres, Charles Hawtrey, the 
well-known English actor, recently played an 
engagement, and the following week Miss 
Jessie Millward was secured to make the 
same appearances, while Mr. Hawtrey un- 
dertook the journey between Harlem and 
Twenty-third Street each afternoon and even- 
ing, making appearances at both houses. 
Miss Millward followed Mr. Hawtrey to 
Harlem, also continuing at the Twenty-third 
Street Theatre, while Miss Blanche Ring en- 
gaged in a series of appearances in New York 
and Newark, performing six times daily in 
two cities. Mr. Proctor, who controls four 
theatres in New York city alone, promises 
that these are but forerunners to other im- 
portant engagements to be announced later. 
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High-Speed Railroading in 
Europe 


WHILE much has been heard of the receit 
trials in Germany over a specially construc 
ed track of high-speed electric locomotives 
which have attained wonderful velocities, it 
must not be understood that designers cf 
steam locomotives have not been attemptiny 
new developments in respect to speed. \ 
locomotive has recently been constructed at 
Cassel, Germany, with which a speed of sey- 
enty-nine miles an hour has already been 
attained, and from which still higher speeds 
are expected. This record, which was made 
on the ordinary line between Gittingen and 
Bovenden, is probably the best speed pei 
formance by any steam locomotive, but the 
design of the new engine calls for a speci! 
of ninety-three miles an hour with a train 
of forty axles. 


A New Kind of Engine 

In appearance the locomotive resem 
bles a vestibule car, being encased in sheet 
iron, but having a pointed front to diminish 
air resistance and a_ smokestack which 
projects only about ten inches above the 
casing. The engine, which weighs 174,000 
pounds, is 88 teet 6 inches in length, and 
is followed by a tender which is similarly 
encased, the whole forming a single unit 
with an absolute minimum of projecting sur 
faces which might increase the resistance of 
the air. There is a high-pressure interio1 
cylinder whose piston is connected with the 
axle of the front driving-wheels, while the 
two low-pressure cylinders are outside, and 
drive the rear pair of wheels. In addition 
to these two pair of driving-wheels, the loco 
motive is also supported on two sets of 
four-wheel trucks, in front and behind, re- 
spectively, and all wheels, both for loco- 
motive and tender, are fitted with air and 
hand brakes. The boiler has 2766 square feet 
of heating surface. Two engineers and two 
firemen are required, each pair having a cab 
at opposite ends of the locomotive, com 
munication being maintained between then 
within the casing and also by speaking-tubes. 


The Fastest Trains in the World 
The test already mentioned was, in 
the main, to try the track and get the 
machinery running smoothly. Further 
trials will occur with four or five vestibuled 
cars, and attempts at better records will be 
essayed. Then the locomotive will be given 
a record run on the Marienfeld-Zossen track, 
and will probably be sent to the St. 
Louis Exposition. While it is hardly fair 
to compare a brief speed run with one made 
on actual schedule, yet it may be interesting 
to give the rate of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Atlantic City and Camden express. 
which makes the fifty-fiye and a half miles 
journey at a speed of 67.96 miles per hour. 
this being the fastest train in the world. 
Next to this is the Paris to Calais express 
of the Northern Railway of France, which 
for 185.14 miles maintains a speed of 59.72 
miles an hour. The Zossen experiments have 
shown that an electric locomotive can be run 
at a speed as high as 131 miles an hour, and 
there is under discussion at present a propo- 
sition to construct a high-speed electric rail- 
way between Berlin and Hamburg which 
will cover the distance in one and a half 
hours, instead of three, as at present. As 
the present steam-railway facilities between 
these two points are inadequate and a third 
track is demanded, there is a probability 
that it will be constructed and equipped for 
high - speed electric service, with a central 
power-generating station at Wittenberg. 





Russia’s Religion 


To many the nature of Russia’s religion 
is only vaguely understood. Christianity 
was introduced into the country in the ninth 
eentury. The Established Church, says our 
authority, is identical in doctrine with the 
Greek Church. The liturgy, which is read 
in Slavonic, is the one used originally by 
the Church at Constantinople. Until re- 
cently, any form of dissent was not toler- 
ated. Under the laws of Alexander II.. 
Catholics and Protestants have equal rights 
with members of the Established Church. 
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Progress of Science 


Radium and the Temperature of 
the Earth 


How far radium is responsible for the 
heat of the earth is one of the philosophical 
questions now interesting scientists. Pro- 


fessor Rutherford, before a recent meeting 
of the Royal Institution of London, stated 
that he believed the amount of radium pres- 


ent and uniformly distributed throughout 
the earth would be sufficient to account for 
all the heat lost from that body. In this 
event the cooling of the earth, so that ulti- 


mately it would become uninhabitable, as was 
caleulated by Lord Kelvin, would be post- 
poned, and a few million more years would 
be afforded for the various forms of animal 
life. Such a possibility was anticipated ° ° 

doubtless by teed Ketvia himself, for in No Better Turkish Cigarette Can be made 
his calculations he inserted “ provided no 
new form of heat is discovered.” This is 
now held to exist in the minute quantities 
of radium which are widely and universally CORK TIPS Look for Signature 
distributed over the earth, and which may OR PLAIN of S. ANARGYROS 
account for the gradual increase of tempera- 
ture as the interior of the earth is ap- 
proached. 


Brains of Men and Apes 
According to the examinations of the ee Mes sitet 


PUCK keeps at the Head of the Procession 











brains of Europeans that have been made 
by anatomists, one of the most important 
physical differences between men and apes 
and monkeys has been the absence of the so- 
called simian fold in the human brain. This 
simian fold or suleus, which occurs on the 
posterior portion of the main hemispheres, 
has recently been discovered by Professor G. 
Elliot Smith, of the Egyptian Government 
School of Medicine, in the course of an ex- 
amination of a number of brains of Egyp- 
tians and Sudanese. He has found that in 
certain examples of brains in his collection 
the characteristic folds found in anthropoid 
apes are so closely reproduced that he is 
able to trace and clearly establish the 
identity of every sulcus or fissure. Pro- 
fessor Smith has also succeeded in finding 
human brains where the occipital pattern 
corresponds closely with the brain of the 
gorilla. 





Announcement 





Messrs. KEPPLER & SCHWARZMANN announce that 


Mr. JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


author of ‘‘A House- Boat ON THE Styx,” ‘‘COFFEE AND REPARTEE,’ 
successful volumes of American humor, 


’ 


and other 


has been appointed Editor and General Manager of 


PUCK 


Mr. Bangs assumes editorial charge immediately, and during the ensuing year will 

As these points of identity between contribute, in addition to much timely comment upon current events, at least two series 
man and his nearest relations have not pre- of sketches of the nature that has already won for his pen a large measure of popu- 
viously been encountered by European sci- larity. The first of these will be a satire upon the drama of the day. ‘The title ‘‘ ALICE 
entists in their brain studies their im- IN STAGELAND” gives a sufficient hint as to the precise literary form of the story, which 
portance can be realized, as they do away will be copiously and amusingly illustrated by Albert Levering. 


yith he s sed ar ithert g- 
bene jolene Ngee 3c ong a Subscription price (including the Superb Christmas Double Number) 
$2.50, six months $5.00 per year $1.25, three months 


Any Bookseller or Subscription Agent will take your order, or you may send it 
direct to THE PUBLISHERS OF PUCK, Puck Bui.pinc, NEw York. 
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The Radioactivity of Mineral 
Spring -Waters 

Some recent investigations on the sub- 
ject of radioactive substances found in 
spring - waters when they issue from the 
earth seem to suggest that at great depths 
below the surface radium exists in consid- 
erable quantities. It has been found by O L d y { 
scientists, in an elaborate series of ex- 
periments, that all spring-water when it es- u r a VY S ni n 
capes from the earth contains a certain By J. STORER. CLOUSTON 

- ° 


amount of radioactive material, which has 
been identified with the emanation of Author of **The Adventures of M. d’Haricot,” ete. 


radium. Not only does spring-water possess = : 
this property, but it has been found that The story of young Barbara Cheyne, who was left penniless and de- 
petroleum drawn from a spring contains | pendent on her unsympathetic aunt, Mrs. Strynd, of Fogo House 
twenty times as much of the radium emana- S - ; ’ 
tion. ‘The method of studying these liquids Scotland. Barbara finally escaped to London, having to run away 
was to pass air through them and then test | in men’s clothes to accomplish her purpose. On her way she lost the 
ae eae ee containing her proper attire; still in men’s clothes, sh t t 
ing found to possess considerable radio- » Stu 1 , She put up a 
activity. : ae Our Lady’s Inn, the lodging-house of impecunious young men. She 
By passing this radioactive air through d th h ad . 
an ‘inactive liquid the radioactivity was | Passed through many adventures, unusual and entertaining, in the 
communicated to the latter, proving that | Course of her charming romance. The story is told with the pleasantest, 
the water had received its radioactivity iest h 
from some subterranean sources. The radio- | SUNN1ES umor. $1.50 
activity of fluids drawn from springs does 
pos endure, but diminishes rapidly when the |HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
liquid is exposed to air, as in a running - : 
brook, whose water does not possess this ; “ , & GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
property. It was also found that the wa- “m _ PISO'’S CURE FOR » 5. am 
ter from hot-water springs was much more ° a yee — mespeaye “D,\ 
age than that from cold springs, ri in time. Sold by druggists. Sa BLAIR S PILLS Za | 
while the most radioactive of the waters CONSUMPTION '% Safe, Sure, , a 
experimentally tested was that from the hot DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St, N. ¥. ox 


Musquelle at Baden-Baden. On the basis Make the best cocktail. A delightful 
of these and other experiments the assump- i omens PF ee einenome 
tion has been made that the therapeutic of sherry or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 
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properties of thermal springs are due to the 
presence of radium emanation. BITTERS Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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PREPARED FOR THE WORST. 





ARE THE 


ORIGINAL 
BOTTLED COCKTAILS. 


Blended from the choicest liquors 
and brought to perfection by aging. 
No made-by-guess-work cocktail {fs 
ever So soft and mellow. Refuse all 
substitutes. Insist upon having 
the ‘‘Club’’ brand. The name guar- 
antees the flavor and quality. 
SEVEN VARIETIES. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 
HARTFORD, NEW YORK, LONDON. 

















I. W. Harper 
Rye. 


“On Every Tongue.” 


For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be strengthened; for the 
careful physician who requires purity; for everybody who knows a good thing. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 








Practical Golf 
WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Amateur Golf Champion of the World 


Mr. Travis’s long experience in golf, and the fact that he is a self- 
taught player, combine to make the book one which no 
golfer can afford to be without. The illustrations 
from instantaneous photographs admi- 
rably supplement the text. 


Illustrated, $2.00 net 


New edition, fully revised to date, with chapters on the newest clubs, balls, etc. 
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RED TOP RYE 


GOOD WHISKEY 


It's up to YOU 


FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 
CINCINNATI, O. 
ST. JOSEPH. MO. LOUISVILLE. KY. 




















[llinoisGentralR.R, 


DAILY FAST TRAINS, 


Elegantly equipped and with Dining, Buffet- 
Library, Sleeping and Reclining Chair Cars, from 
its northern and southern terminals, connecting 
at its numerous gateways with trains from the 


EAST, SOUTH AND NORTH. 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Centraland 
connecting lines. 


A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO, 


How To Keep 
Household Accounts 


By CHAS. WALDO HASKINS 


Late Dean cf the School of Accountancy, 
New York University 





This book will be found of great help to every 
housekeeper. It outlines in a clear, readable 
manner a simple but comprehensive system 
household accounts. No 


book - keeping is 


of keeping the 
knowledge of 
required. There are sample pages showing 
exactly how the system is put to practical use. 


previous 


Cloth, $1.00 net ( postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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